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WHAT IF EVERY DAY WERE 
CHRISTMAS? 


“Heaven defend us from such a misfortune!’’ you say. For 
Christmas is one of the most dreaded joys of life. 

But this terror at the mention of Christmas is due to our having 
commercialized the day until it is a synonym for anxiety lest we give 
someone a present of less (or more) value than the present this 
someone has given us. 


Yet in reality Christmas is a bit of prophetic idealism. It isa — 


testimony to our persistent belief that our present economic order 
is not ideal. Even the most brutal industrialism cannot destroy 
this faith. 

And our annual idealism is so simple: “It is more blessed to give 
than to bargain.” 

On Christmas Day all of our principles of political economy get 
thrown into the waste basket, and life bows before that banished 
master, generosity. Even the most commercialized of us want to 
make someone else happy. We actually are ready to give some- 
thing to make this happiness secure! 

Supposing this attitude of mind were with us the rest of the year. 

How trade would flourish! For Christmas Day is a perennial 
denial of the notion that the world must be selfish in order to be 
prosperous. To make the giving spirit dominant in life would be 
to set all the manufacturies running overtime and shut up every 
bureau of charity. 

Then, too, Christmas stands for joy because others are joyful. 
It is the day when we forget competition, class struggles, and all 
the other terrible things of our economic life. Indeed, we more 
than forget them; we defy them. . 
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To find happiness in making others happy—did ever any Utopia 
dream of that? Yet that is what Christmas actually does for a 
scheming, quarrelsome, selfish, capitalistic world. (Can God, then, 
really have abdicated ? 

Christmas is a proclamation that once a year the world may take 
Jesus seriously. He -came to bring good tidings of love and to 
embody that gospel as a ruling force in men’s lives. His mission 
has not been a failure, although none of us would say that it is yet 
a complete success. 

Christmas Day comes nearer to being Christianized than any 
other day in the year. On that day we have a little better under- 
standing of Jesus and his mission. The memory of the Christ Child 
helps us put into operation some of the ideals of the Christ Man. 
And thus for one blessed day we get an intimation of what Christ 
wanted us to make every day in the year. 

So much for vision. . 

Now is it all impossible? Must we look wisely at one another 
and say that Christmas cannot come every day; that giving cannot 
replace getting; that success must always be purchased at the cost 
of someone’s failure; that Jesus spoke too figuratively to be taken 
seriously; that mountain tops are fine for visions but poor places 
for crops—and the world needs crops ? 

Who is so blasphemous as to deny his heart’s best hope? Why 
not have Christmas every day? Of course, not a mere holiday, but 
a day of joyous fraternity when we are less interested in getting than 
in giving pleasure; when men will not be forced to stifle their gener- 
ous instincts in the interest of thrift; when we shall take Jesus 
Christ more seriously and find the evidence of the wisdom of our 
obedience in the joy of an entire world. 

And we shall have it. For some day the kingdom of God will 
have come, and society will be with its Lord on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 

And every day will be Christmas then. 
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MODERN THEOLOGY AND THE PREACHING 
OF THE GOSPEL 


I. THE CONTRIBUTION OF MODERN THEOLOGY 
TO THE EQUIPMENT OF THE PREACHER’ 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, PH.D., D.D. 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary 
Author of “‘Christian Theology in Outline’’ 


In the fall of 1911 Professor Brown was invited by the Congregationalists of Wash- 
ington to deliver a series of theological lectures at their state conference at Seattle. In 
1913 these lectures were repeated at the Preachers’ Institutes of the Southern Methodists 
at Fayette, Missouri and Georgetown, Texas. 

The response to the lectures on the part of those who heard them was so generous, 
and the requests for their publication so many, that they are here reprinted, in the hope 
that they may carry to a larger circle than could be reached by the spoken voice the author's 
conviction that the final test of every theology must be its preachableness, and his hope 


that, judged by this standard, modern theology may prove to have something of value 


to offer to the ministers of today. For this reason, further, Professor Brown - left 
this material in lecture rather than essay form. 


We are all familiar with the effect 
‘upon a landscape produced by a change 
of position. The higher we rise the 
more nearly we see things in their true 
perspective. But when we descend 
into the valley our angle of vision 
changes and we lose our sense of pro- 
portion. The objects that lie near 
bulk large and shut out the distant 
view. When we stand by the lake 
shore it seems only a little way across. 
It is only when we look down on its 
surface from above that we measure its 
breadth truly. 

The experience has its analogy in 
the inner life. Change of mental posi- 
tion is apt to have as its first effect 
a disturbance of mental values. The 


mind, too, has its hilltops and its val- 
leys, and when we leave the former and 
descend into the latter we lose our sense 
of spiritual proportion. 

This is true even when the change 
is for the better. We may leave our 
vantage ground of vision because we 
have seen a higher peak that commands 
a wider horizon. We descend to climb 
again, but while we are in the valley 
the distant view is gone. 

In the Christian church we are pass- 
ing through a period of such spiritual 
transition. There are many of our 
contemporaries whose religious experi- 
ence is a valley experience. They have 
left the heights where they once stood 
secure, and are now living in the low- 


tA portion of this lecture appeared in the Southern Methodist Review for January, 1912, under 
the title, “Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel.” 
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lands. They are concerned with the 
little and the near. The duties of the 
day and the hour, or it may be of the 
generation, have shut out the broader 
vista of eternity. They have lost sight, 
for the moment, of the great peaks that 
have been the landmarks of religion in 
the past. 

There are many reasons for this 
shifting of interest. The pressure of life 
is one cause. The inventions and dis- 
coveries of the last century have multi- 
plied the claims upon our attention 
to an extent undreamed of by earlier 
generations. There are so many things 
to be done and to be learned that there 
are not hours enough in the day to meet 
the crowding demands, and the greater 
questions that require leisure are neces- 
sarily postponed. 

But underlying these more obvious 
reasons there is a more fundamental 
cause. Our angle of vision has shifted. 
The great movement that we call modern 
science has revolutionized our view of 
the universe. It has taught us to think 
of many things as stable that we have 
regarded as changing, and mobile that 
we had supposed to be fixed. It has 
given us a new astronomy, a new chem- 
istry, a new physics, a new history, a 
new psychology, a new sociology. Be- 
liefs that have grown hoary with antiq- 
uity are challenged, habits that have 
persisted from time immemorial are 
abandoned, and we live in constant 
expectation of some new discovery which 
shall render the latest word of present- 
day science obsolete. 

It is inevitable that such an atmos- 
phere should react upon the spiritual 
life. Where everything else is changing 
we cannot expect religion to remain 


unchanged. But what the change is 
likely to be, and how far it is likely to 
extend, to many is not yet clear. They 
know only that they have no longer the 
same unquestioning confidence in the | 
old. What the new will be like which is 
to take its place, they do not yet know. 
In religion, as on other sides of life, they 
can see only the immediate present. 
One of the marks of this spiritual 
foreshortening is the decline of doctrinal 
preaching. The ministers of an older 
generation loved to dwell upon the great 
themes of religion. They preached 
about God and the soul, sin and sal- 
vation, judgment and immortality, the 
deity of Christ and his atonement. But 
today these subjects are no longer the 
staples of preaching. They are touched 
on only incidentally; often they are 
passed over altogether. The conscious- 
ness of a divine revelation to which one 
may hold with confidence amid the 
fluctuations of human opinion is less 
vivid today. Even when the older 
doctrines are not questioned they are no 
longer in the foreground. Men think 
of them as dogmas which have come 
down to us from the past with which 
we cannot dispense, at least not yet. 
But for the present work of the church, 
for our dealing with men and women, in 
the needs and sorrows and temptations 
of their daily living, the less we have to 
do with them the better. What the 
minister needs above all things is an 
acquaintance with the actual facts of 
life. Let him then study the sciences 
that deal with these facts: economics, 
sociology, ethics, psychology, pedagogy, 
if you will. But theology, we are told, 
belongs to a past day and you cannot 
any longer hope to interest people in it. 
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Explicable as this attitude is, it is 
none the less unfortunate, for it involves 
the surrender of the historic ideal of 
Protestantism. The Reformation was 
an attempt to rescue the realities of 
religion from the speculations of the 
theologians and to open the way for 
the simplest believer to the very heart 
and citadel of faith. Theology, as 
Luther and his successors conceived it, 
is the systematic exposition of the gospel. 
It is the science that tries to express in 
simple and intelligible language the great 
convictions by which the soul lives. So 
far from being content simply to hand 
down what has been received from the 
past, it is its function to interpret the 
meaning of religion to the present, to 
give answer, and, so far as it can, to 
justify its answer, to the ultimate ques- 
tions of the soul: the question as to the 
meaning and the purpose of life, the 
question as to the nature of God, and 
as to his relation to the soul of man, the 
question as to the destiny of the indi- 
vidual and of society, and the way in 
which that destiny may best be realized. 
These are the questions which the mind 
of man has always been trying to answer. 
If the theology of the past seems unin- 
teresting to us, that is because we have 
been trying to live upon other people’s 
answers instead of trying to answer our 
own questions for ourselves. 

You will agree with me, then, I am 
sure, that if this be the true definition 
of theology it is something with which 
the preacher cannot dispense without 
loss. He is trying to win men from a 
life of selfishness and sin to a life of 
consecration and brotherhood, and he 
needs to understand clearly just what 
he proposes to do, and to express this 


in words that cannot be misunderstood. 
We wish to make men Christians. 
Well, what does it mean to be a Chris- 
tian? Who is this Christ whom we 
are asked to trust and follow? We are 
trying to persuade men to believe in 
God. Whoand what is God in whom we 
are asking men to believe? We warn 
men of a judgment to come, but what 
is the nature of this judgment? What 
are the principles on which it rests, and 
what reason have we for believing that 
there is another life which follows this, 
which ought to be taken into the ac- 
count? Here surely are questions of 
the highest practical moment for the 
daily life. Economics and politics and 
education and psychology are all very 
well, but after all, they are concerned 
with means. What is the end which 
these means are designed to promote? 
What is the purpose of life? That is 
the question which theology seeks to 
answer. For a time it may be crowded 
out by more engrossing interests, but 
we are bound to come back to it in the 
end. 

It is to this larger question that I 
would speak in the lectures that follow. 
I believe that the present loss of interest 
in theology is destined to be temporary. 
Indeed, there are many signs that it is 
already passing. Already we are begin- 
ning to emerge from the thickets through 
which we have been struggling to heights 
that command a broader view. Slowly, 
but none the less surely, we are beginning 
to recover our vision of the eternal 
realities, of which for a time we had lost 
sight, only to find them more majestic 
and satisfying than ever. It is well 
that we should pause for a moment and 
measure the gain and loss. I invite 
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you therefore to look with me at the 
old view from a new viewpoint. What 
is the place of our Christian religion in 
the new world? What has science 
taught us about God and man, Christ 
and the Bible, sin and salvation? What 
contribution, in a word, has modern 
theology to make to the equipment of 
the preacher? 

Now, I know that here I touch on 
delicate ground, for there are many 
people to whom science and religion 
seem inconsistent ideas. Science is to 
them the great destroyer. It is forever 
challenging the old, and its habit of 
persistent questioning seems inconsist- 
ent with that attitude of reverence and 
submission which is the primary demand 
of religion. In the name of science 


have not theologians been attacking the. 


most sacred traditions of the past? 
Have they not torn the Bible to pieces ? 
Have they not overthrown the authority 
of the.creeds? Have they not rewritten 
the history of the church, and, in place 
of the clear-cut definite system in which 
we were brought up as children, left us 
simply a mass of confused and con- 
flicting theories: between which we are 
helpless to choose ? 

But it needs only a moment’s thought 
to show that such a view is based upon 
a complete misconception. What do 
we mean by the scientific method? 
Science is simply glorified common-sense. 
It is the application to the sphere of 
knowledge of principles which have been 
found useful in other departments of 
life; such principles, for example, as 
thoroughness, system, open-mindedness, 
and faith. To be scientific means that 
you are not content to base your judg- 
ment upon part of the facts, but that 


you insist upon having them all before 
you or, at least, all that it is possible 
for you to gather. It means, further, 
that you group the facts in an orderly 
manner, putting like with like, and 
noting the smallest difference in form or 
structure. It means that you approach 
each new question with an open mind, 
ready to discard the conclusions of the 
past if good reason appear for so doing, 
or to modify them in any particular in 
which the evidence shall seem to require 
it. It means, finally, that you have an 
undying faith that this world is a reason- 
able world, and that loving, persistent, 
patient devotion to the cause of. truth 
will be rewarded in the end by success. 
Surely there is nothing in all this to be 
afraid of. It is simply, I repeat, the 
consistent application on a large scale 
and over a wide area of the principles 
which as individuals we have all found 
practically useful in the conduct of our 
daily living. 

Take modern medicine. I suppose 
there is no department of human activity 
where the changes introduced by scien- 
tific method have been more numerous 
and more revolutionary. No one will 
be found today to question that they are 
changes for the better. But it did not 
seem so to the men to whom they were 
first suggested. We can imagine a doc- 
tor of the pre-scientific age addressing _ 
the innovators of his own profession 
in words like these: “‘Why ask me to 
accept your new theories in medicine? 
Has the body changed? Are the laws 
of health different? Are not the diseases 
from which we suffer the same which 
afflicted men in the days when Jesus 
healed the man sick of the palsy and 
restored the lunatic to a sound mind? 
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Is the experience of mankind for two 
thousand years to be discarded over- 
night to make room for your untried 
panaceas ?” 

We know very well the answer to this 
question. There has been no change 
in the laws of health. The enemies 
which attack the body are the same that 
they have always been, and the principles 
on which their defeat depends have not 
altered, but we have learned more about 
those principles than we once knew. We 
understand the mechanism of the body 
better and so we are able to apply the 
needed remedy more intelligently. We 
‘have been studying the problem of 
disease scientifically, and this enables 
us to do today things which we could 
not previously have done. 

It is just so in religion. We have no 
new gospel, but we have a new method 
of approach to the gospel. The laws of 
spiritual health have not changed, and 
the enemies against which the soul of 
man needs to be protected have not 
altered, but we have learned more about 
spiritual law than we once knew, and 
so are able to approach the problem 
of spiritual healing more intelligently. 
And here again this change for the 
better is the result of the application 
of scientific method to religion. 

Now, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. The justification of science 
in any realm is the practical effects 
which it produces, and these are of two 
kinds. In the first place, it puts into 
our hands new powers for use; and in 
the second place, it gives us a new point 
of view. 

I say, it puts new powers into our 
hands for use. Illustrations meet us 
on every hand. I have spoken of the 


modern medicine. It is science that has 
given us the antiseptic treatment in 
surgery; it is science which has given 
us our serums and our antitoxins; 
science has wiped out smallpox; science 
has taught us that tuberculosis is a cur- 
able disease, and every year is making 
new inroads into the realm of the old 
enemy, sickness. 

It is so in every department of human 
experience. Science, I say, puts new 
tools into our hands. It has given us 
the steam engine and the automobile, 
and the telephone and the telegraph, and 
now, at last, the aeroplane and the 
dirigible. It has made it possible for 
me to go from Maine to California in 
six days, and from Vancouver to Yoko- 
hama in a dozen. 

Side by side with these new powers, 
and scarcely less important, is the new 
point of view which modern science has 
introduced. It has taught us for one 
thing to think of the world as a unity, 
for it has shown us that wherever we go, 
even if we go to Arcturus, or the North 
Star, we are face to face everywhere and 
always with the same unchanging laws. 
It has taught us, further, to think of the 
world as trustworthy, responding to our 
appeal, so that when we do our part we 
can be perfectly sure that the result will 
follow. It has taught us, finally, that 
the world is meaningful, that through 
all the changes of the centuries one great 
purpose runs, one law of development 
which science calls evolution, but faith 
interprets as progress. 

Now, what is true of science in general 
is true also of theological science. Here 
too its contribution is twofold. It has 
given us new tools which help us in our 


dealings with specific problems, and it 
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has given us a new point of view. Both 
of these constitute a distinct practical 
contribution to the preacher’s equip- 
ment, and enlarge his power of use- 
fulness. 

In the lectures that follow I hope to 
take up in some detail the first of these 
contributions and to illustrate by prac- 
tical examples how modern theology 
helps us to meet specific difficulties and 
to solve particular problems. But in 
the time that remains in this lecture I 
want to speak of certain general results 
which form the common background 
from which we approach these detailed 
problems. I want to speak, in other 
words, of the new point of view which 
modern theology has given us. 

It is important to do this because 
it is so easy to lose sight of the broader 
effects in the discussions of details. I 
have spoken of the popular impression 
of modern theology as destructive and 
unsettling. I believe that this is largely 
due to the fact that, in their interest in 
the various problems of their science, 
specialists in theology have not taken 
the time to gather up and to express 
in simple and intelligible language the 
great results on which they are all agreed. 

Theologians, to be sure, are not the 
only persons of whom this is true. 
Every profession has its specialists, in- 
terested in their own peculiar problems 
and talking a language of their own 
which no one else can understand. But 
in the case of. theology the consequences 
of misunderstanding are more serious 
than in the case of medicine or law, 
because of the nature of the subject- 
matter with which it deals. For the- 
ology has to do with religion, and religion 
—so at least religious people believe—is 


the supreme concern of the human soul. 
Moreover, religion is the one bit of busi- 
ness which cannot be done by proxy. 
Salvation, however far reaching may be 
its social consequences, is in its begin- 
nings a matter of strictly individual 
concern. No man can commune with 
God vicariously. Each of us must do 
his own repenting, his own praying, his 
own believing. 

Such, at least, is our Protestant con- 
viction. Protestantism is democracy in 
religion. It is born of faith in the inher- 
ent relationship between the soul and 
God, in the inalienable right of each 
individual to approach God for himself, 
in the adaptation of truth to conscience 
and of conscience to truth, in the effi- 
cacy and sufficiency of the Christian 
gospel, for all that man needs for his 
salvation, faith, and life. 

For Protestants, therefore, it is not 
a light matter to introduce confusion 
into the realm of religion. If the gospel 
is obscured and its authority weakened, 
harm is done to more than the mind. 
The whole nature is affected, the springs 
of action are tapped, the heart is robbed 
of its accustomed outlet, and the result 
is spiritual poverty, anxiety, and ulti- 
mate despair. 

* I believe that it is the fear of some 
such result as this which accounts for 
the widespread distrust of the new 
theology. Those who look askance at 
the claims which have been made in its 
behalf are not necessarily narrow or 
unreasonable. They are, many of them, 
sincere and open-minded men, lovers of 
light and of progress, ready to accept 
whatever advances human knowledge 
and promotes human welfare. But they 
are sensible men, wishing to look before 
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they leap. They know that a thing is 
not necessarily good because it is new. 
In their own souls they have put Chris- 
tianity to the proof and have found it 
what Paul found it, the power of God 
unto salvation. They regard the gospel 
as God’s best gift to man, and are jealous 
of any movement, no matter how plaus- 
ibly commended, which robs it of its 
life-giving power. They know that 
criticism is no substitute for testimony, 
theory no substitute for experience, 
speculation ao substitute for revelation. 
They are sure that the gospel which is 
to meet the needs of humanity must be 
definite, practical, authoritative; a mes- 
sage direct from the heart of God to 
the soul of man. Such a message they 
miss in the new theology, and for this 
reason they hold aloof from it. 

It is important, therefore, at the out- 
set that we get the right perspective. 
We need to distinguish the great results 
on which scholars as a whole are agreed, 
from the points of detail in which they 
differ. Let me sum up these results 
as briefly as I can. I will mention four. 

The first contribution of modern 
theology to the preacher’s equipment is 
the discovery that religion is one of the 
ultimate facts of life. It is not some- 
thing outside of man which he can take 
or leave as he chooses. It is inwrought 
into his nature, a part of the very struc- 
ture of his being, which he cannot maim 
or stifle without at the same time injur- 

The second contribution of modern 
theology is the insight that, while religion 
is universal, not all religion is equally 
valuable or equally satisfying. Religions 
differ in kind, and difference in kind 
means difference in worth. 


In the third place, modern theology 
makes it clear that if there is to be a 
universal religion at all, it must be 
Christianity, and this for the simple 
reason that no other religion meets so 
completely and in so satisfying a way 
the permanent religious needs of man- 
kind. 

The fourth and last contribution of 
modern theology to practical religion— 
and the most important of all—is its 
renewed emphasis upon Christ as the 
center and norm of Christianity. 

Let us take up these contributions 
one by one and consider their signifi- 
cance. In the first place, I say, mod- 
ern science teaches us that religion 
is one of the ultimate facts of life. It 
is not something outside of man which 
he can take or leave as he chooses. It is 
inwrought into his nature, a part of the 
very structure of his being, which he 
cannot maim or stifle without at the 
same time injuring himself. 

This is, to be sure, no new discovery. 
Theologians have long asserted that man 
was naturally religious. Tertullian went 
even farther and declared the soul was 
by nature Christian. But it is one thing 
to assert, and another to realize. Mod- 
ern theology has furnished us with new 
evidence of the old fact, and so given 
it new freshness and vividness. 

It has done this in various ways. 


The study of history is one way. How- © 


ever far we go back in time we find man 
looking up in adoration and worship to 
a being beyond himself. The study of 
comparative religion is another way. 
For three generations we have been 


observing the great civilizations of the — 


East, and we find that they are religious 
through and through. Most effective 
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and convincing (because nearest at hand) 
is the way of psychology. We are learn- 
ing that the fundamental religious feel- 
ings—reverence, aspiration, dependence, 
submission, awe—are rooted in the 
nature of man, that they are as much a 
part of ourselves as the craving for food 
and the love of kind, that the desire for 
worship is as natural and as irrepressible 
as the desire for activity when one 
awakes in the morning, or of rest when 
one returns home at night—that it is 
not a question, in short, whether or not 
one will be religious, but only what kind 
of religion one will have. 

This being the case, we have a new 
point of view for judging some con- 
temporary phenomena which without 
this key would be perplexing. Take for 
example such a movement as modern 
socialism. Here is a creed which in the 
person of many of its adherents dis- 
penses with what most of us have been 
brought up to consider the essentials 
of religion. It has no God; it leaves 
immortality an open question; yet it 
calls forth the passionate loyalty of tens 
of thousands of earnest men and women. 
How will you account for this fact? 
It is the religious nature which, having 
lost its old object, seeks a new outlet for 
its fervor and, in devotion to humanity, 
expends the store of consecration and 
of enthusiasm which former generations 
gavetoGod. Or, take Christian Science 
—that most singular of modern religions 
—what more pathetic witness could be 
found to the hunger of the soul for the 
divine than the quick response with 
which Mrs. Eddy’s appeal has met, in 
spite of what seem to many of us its 
manifest contradictions and absurdi- 
ties? Take our social settlements, and 


our societies of ethical culture. Take 
any one of the countless movements 
which are springing up outside the 
church, with their programs of social 
reform or of spiritual culture. These 
are not causes of discouragement, but 
of hope. They are witnesses to the 
deathless ideal which sleeps in every 
man. They area challenge to our effort, 
an incentive to our faith. If we have 
not been able to win these men and 
women with our gospel, it is not because 
they are not open to it, but because we 
have not yet learned how to preach it 
as we should. 

For it is not enough to be religious. 
The important thing is to be religious 
in the right way. And this brings me 
to the second contribution of modern 
theology to the preacher’s equipment, 
namely, the discovery that while religion 
is universal, not all religion is equally 
valuable or equally satisfying. Reli- 
gions differ in kind, and difference in 
kind means difference in worth. 

This again is no new discovery. In- 
deed, I fear that it may seem the veriest 
commonplace. For generations the as- 
sertion of the supreme value of his own 
brand of religion, in comparison with 
all others, has been the stock in trade 
of the preacher. How many sermons 
we have heard whose theme has been the 
contrast between natural and revealed 
religion, the religion of reason and the 
religion of the Bible—the former, use- 
ful indeed, but not sufficient, pointing 
the way, but unable to reach the goal; 
the latter alone, with its supernatural 
revelation and its infallible book, able 
to give the certainty which man needs 
for salvation. 

But here again, it is one thing to assert 
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and another to realize. The difficulty 
has been that when we have questioned 
those who have offered us so ready a 
solution of our quest for the best reli- 
gion, they have not always answered in 
thesame way. The Catholic has pointed 
to Catholicism, and the Protestant to 
Protestantism, and within Protestantism 
each denomination has offered its own 
particular kind of Christianity as the 
truth of God, while outside we have 
seen the Jew claiming divine authority 
for Judaism, the Mahommedan for 
Mohammedanism, the Buddhist for 
Buddhism, and so on all along the line. 
If we are content to follow Mephis- 
topheles’ advice to Faust, and accept 
unquestioningly the teaching of our own 
denomination or church, we shall feel 


no difficulty, but if our minds are open’ 


and we wish a reason for the faith that 
is in us, the situation is, to say the least, 
perplexing. 

Here modern theology has a distinct 
contribution to make. It has been 
studying the religions of the world 
scientifically, that is to say, in a syste- 
matic and orderly way, and it finds that, 
- like all other objects of human knowl- 
edge when studied in this way, they fall 
into groups which differ from one another 
in interesting and instructive ways. 
There is, for example, the mystic group 
which is introspective and contempla- 
tive, seeking salvation in immediate 
communion with God and content to 
let this world go on its way to destruc- 
tion without let or hindrance. There is 
the ethical group with its keen social 
interest, concerned for justice and mercy, 
with a divine sanction for human con- 
duct and a divine judgment for human 
sin. There are the nature religions 


peopling the world with gods, but not 
yet having learned to differentiate the 
divine from the hills and the streams and 
the woods which are its abiding-place. 
There are the religions of authority with 
their insistence upon absolute and un- 
qualified submission. And there are the 
religions of freedom, the Protestantisms 
of humanity, with their confidence in the 
individual and their recognition of the 
supremacy of conscience as the court of 


final appeal. These types recur again 


and again in the history of mankind. 
They not only characterize single reli- 
gions; they reappear within each of the 
greater religions as the mark of smaller 


groups. They combine one with another 


in singular and unexpected ways. Their 
action and reaction explain the constant 
changes in the history of religion and 
give the study of it its ceaseless fascina- 
tion. 

But science not only shows us the fact 
of difference. It helps us to estimate 
its significance. It shows us the con- 
sequences which follow from the adop- 
tion of one or the other of these forms of 
religion, and we find that they are of 
momentous importance. If your reli- 
gion is of the mystic type, introspective 
and self-centered, you will enter a 
monastery, or make your cell in a desert, 
or perhaps climb on a pillar like Simeon 
the Stylite, and the crying wrongs of 
the weak and the oppressed will remain 
unredressed. If your religion is one of 
pure authority, whether you call your 
master pope or caliph you will shut your 
eyes to the plain teachings of reason and 
blindly support your church in whatever 
it asks you to do or think. If your 
religion be a nature religion, you will 
magnify the physical and it may be 
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will give free rein to passions which a 
more enlightened conscience will tell 
you should be held constantly in check. 
If your religion be ethical, you will adopt 
the Apostle James’s definition as your 
own and realize that in ministering to 
the orphan and in succoring the widow 
you are doing the will of God. 

Of all the pages of human history 
there is none more tragic but at the same 
time none more instructive than that 
which tells the story of religion. As 
we read it we are impressed with the 
incalculable harm which may be wrought 
in the life either of an individual or of 
a society by a bad religion—a religion, 
that is to say, which tries to suppress 
some essential need of human nature or, 
on the other hand, which panders to its 
infirmities or superstitions. We realize 
with new force the truth, which we have 
so often dismissed as a mere platitude, 
that. it is not enough to be religious. 
One must be religious in the right way, 
and we ask ourselves what reason we 
have for believing that the religion we 
profess is really of this kind. 

Here, too, modern theology has help 
to give. It tells us not only of the 
necessity of religion and of its differences; 
it gives us a standard for judging be- 
tween them. It assures us that if there 
is to be a universal religion at all it must 
be Christianity, and this for the simple 
reason that no other religion meets so 
completely and in so plain and satisfy- 
ing a way the permanent needs of 
humanity. Let me illustrate, if I can, 
what I mean. 

I have spoken of the different types 
which are revealed by the study of com- 
parative religion. But when we examine 
them more closely we find that for our 


present purpose they may all be reduced 
to two. The nature religions represent 
a stage through which man passes in his 
religious development, which is destined 
sooner or later to be outgrown, and which, 
as a matter of fact, has been outgrown 
in principle in all the greater religions. 
The religion of authority is the expres- 
sion of a permanent instinct present in 
every age as the necessary corrective 
of an exaggerated individualism. It is 
the form in which the social acquisi- 
tions of the past are conserved and 
handed down to future generations. 
There remain two great types which in 
every age have confronted one another 
as rivals for the allegiance of the religious 
man: the mystic type and the ethical 
type—the religion which seeks contact 
with God in the immediate experience 
of the soul, and the religion which finds 
in the service of humanity the highest 
expression of worship. Each has its 
roots deep in the subsoil of human 
nature. Neither has been able to dis- 
place the other. The religion which is 
to win universal acceptance must make 
place for both. 

I say it must make place for both, 
but it must do it in a consistent and 
satisfying way. It is not enough to 
place the two side by side and let them 
live their lives as best they can without 
inner understanding or harmony. Such 
an outward juxtaposition of competing 
and inconsistent types has taken place 
again and again in religious history and 
no one religion has the monopoly of it. 
Every great religion has its mystics and 
its moralists, its recluses and its agi- 
tators. But this of itself does not 


qualify it for world-supremacy. 
What I have in mind is something 
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much more fundamental. I have in 
mind an inner harmony, a type of religion 
which satisfies the mystic’s hunger for 
God and the moralist’s passion for man 
in one and the same experience, a reli- 
gion which is so conscious of the imma- 
nence of God that it feels him as the very 
life of the soul, and yet which knows 
that the God whom it worships is a 
personal God, the Father of many chil- 
dren, the ruler of society as well as of the 
individual, the mind that plans and the 
will that decrees, as well as the spirit 
that inbreathes. Only a religion which 
conceives God in such a way can hope 
for world-supremacy. 

Such a religion is Christianity. Here 
at last we find the synthesis for which the 
whole history of religion is striving, the 
goal to which in every age it has been 
unconsciously pointing. This insight, 
painfully won as the result of an infinity 
of patient labor, is the third great con- 
tribution of modern theology to the 
preacher’s equipment. 

It is not easy to exaggerate its im- 
portance. It gives us a vantage ground 
in our appeal to men of other faiths 
which could not be attained in any other 
way. We do not come to them as if 
they were destitute of religion, but as 
the interpreter and completer of the 
religion they have. Is the man we are 
seeking one of the mystic type, forgetful, 
in his joy at the realized presence of God, 
of the claim of the neighbor who lies 
at his door? We have our word for 
him. We do not ask him to deny the 
reality of his experience, or question the 
fact of the omnipresence of the immanent 
God. We bring to him a completer 
revelation of the nature of the God he 
worships and bid him see his character 


revealed in the face of that Jesus who 
went about doing good. 

Is it a case, on the other hand, of some 
zealous social reformer so intent on his 
effort to secure more tolerable conditions 
of living and a more just scale of re- 
muneration that he has no room in his 
scheme of life for prayer? For him too 
we have our message. We do not want 
him to value man less but more. We 
want to enlarge his estimate of the 
capacity of humanity till it is broad 
enough to include fellowship with the 
God of all the earth. We point him to 
Jesus, the great servant, as in the silence 
of the mountain in solitary communion 
with the Father he gains strength for 
the next day’s ministry. So by its 
inner adaptation to needs yet unrealized 
we commend the religion of Christ as 
the one religion perfectly adapted to 
satisfy the world’s search for God. 

I say, we commend the religion of 
Christ, and this brings me to the last of 
the contributions of modern science to 
practical religion, of which I shall have 
time to speak, namely, its renewed 
emphasis upon Christ as the center and 
norm of Christianity. 

I have spoken of the appeal of 
Christianity to men of other faiths. It 
is an appeal which was never more wide- 
spread and never more effective than in 
our day. Already the new aids which 
modern science has put into the hands 
of our missionaries are beginning to 
produce their appropriate results. But 
there is one obstacle which hampers 
their efficiency, and that is the divisions 
which still exist among Christians them- 
selves. We speak of Christianity as if 
it were something which everybody 
understood, and as to whose nature there 
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could be no doubt. Yet as a matter 
of fact there are almost as many different 
kinds of Christianity as there are men. 
All the great types which we have dis- 
tinguished in other religions reappear 
here. By what right, then, do we differ- 
entiate Christianity from other religions ? 
Wherein does its superiority consist ? 

Here modern science gives us a per- 
fectly definite answer. The distinctive 
thing about Christianity is Christ. He 
is its new contribution to the cause of 
religion. The differences of which we 
have spoken are only the persistence on 
new soil of the old types whose roots 
lie deep in the past. They are not 
Christianity. They are only the raw 
material out of which Christianity is 
made. Christianity is the effect which 
has been produced upon these old types 
by the new spirit which Jesus has in- 
troduced. Christianity is Christ, so 
far as he has yet become incarnate in 
humanity. 

We have here just what we need, an 
explanation and an incentive. We have 
an explanation of the differences which 
exist between Christians. They are the 
survival of the pre-Christian in Chris- 
tianity. We have a standard by means 
of which we can adjust them. The 
gift which we offer to the men of other 
religions is the remedy by which we 
must purify our own. 

This does not mean that we are to 
admit nothing into Christianity which 
we cannot prove to have been historically 
derived from Jesus. Christianity is not 
simply the reproduction of Jesus’ teach- 
ing; it is something much grander and 
more wonderful. It is the expression 
of his life. All that is alive grows, that 
is to say, it changes. It is always taking 


up into itself new materials and fashion- 
ing for itself new forms, but it is change 
according to a plan. The spirit within 
sets bounds to the life in its outward 
reach, and directs it to a goal as yet un- 
seen. It is so in the Christian religion. 
The spirit of Jesus is the test of Chris- 
tianity, and the justification of creed 
and doctrine and institution alike must 
be found in the extent to which they 
make more real to the imagination of 
men and more controlling over the will 
the unseen Father whom he came to 
reveal. 

And so the last word of the new the- 
ology is the first word of the old evangel- 
ism: Come to Jesus. Test your life 
by him; make him Lord of your thought, 
King of your purposes, Savior and Friend 
of your soul. Lift up your eyes upon 
the world in which you live, this change- 
ful, baffling world, where so much is 
fascinating and so much heartbreaking, 
and see him slowly molding it by his 
spirit after the pattern his Father has 
set. Dare to believe that he will have 
his way in the end. 

It is no new gospel, then, that the 
new theology brings to us, only the old 
gospel set in a new light; and yet in 
a very true sense it is a new gospel. It 
is new in the freshness of its appeal, 
since it comes to us by another chan- 
nel and seeks its evidence in familiar 
quarters. It is new in the breadth of 
its foundation, since it is based upon an © 
introduction of all available facts and 
can face the last word of modern dis- 
covery with an even mind, sure that it 
will bring nothing to be feared. It is 
new, as every fresh experience of an old 
fact is new to the man who has lived it 
over again with that openness of mind, 
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that attention of the will, and that large 
faith in the overshadowing presence of a 
God of wisdom and of truth which is the 
spirit of science at its best. The preacher 
who has put this to the proof in his own 
experience will no longer be afraid of the 
new theology. On the contrary, he will 
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welcome it as an indispensable ally in the 
supreme task to which his life is given, the 
preaching of the gospel of that living 
Christ who is the spring of all progress 
and the goal of all endeavor, the begin- 
ning and the ending, the first and the last, 
the same yesterday, today, and forever. 


OUR SPIRITUAL INHERITANCE IN THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION 


CHARLES W. GILKEY 
Pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago 


The great doctrines of historic Chris- 
tianity may become to us, their heirs, 
either a liability or an asset, according 
to the way in which we treat them and 
the categories under which we place 
them in our attempts to determine the 
status of Christianity in our modern 
world. If we treat them as finally au- 
thoritative formulae of the ultimate 
composition of truth, or even as hard- 
and-fast rails on which the wheels of 
our thought must closely run in order 
to reach its destination without disaster, 
then every thoughtful modern man who 
knows and shares the spirit of his time 
must reckon them as intellectual lia- 
bilities for which no counterbalancing 
amounts of personal piety, ecclesiastical 
dignity, or fervor of assertion can en- 
tirely compensate. But if, on the other 
hand, we regard them (to borrow the 
fine figure of a distinguished bishop who 
is himself an inspiring leader of the 
modern church militant) as watchwords, 


or better still, as ancient and trium- 


phant battle-flags, in Christianity’s age- 
long warfare against error and wrong 
and sin; if we follow them, not as set 
rails, but as broad highways for Chris- 
tian progress, indicating not so much a 
prescribed path as the general direc- 
tion to be pursued, where necessary 
over roads roughly parallel, by the entire 
advancing army, and promising an ulti- 
mate attainment of its common goal— 
then they are clearly to be reckoned as 
spiritual assets of our modern Chris- 
tianity whose religious value we have 
hardly begun to realize or appreciate. 
This is notably true of these customs, 
traditions, and teachings which through 
the centuries have gathered around the 
Christmas season. Whatever the origin 
of the Christmas customs which we still 
so universally keep, we recognize them, 
in spite of occasional exaggerations, as 
beautiful and appropriate expressions of 
the Christmas spirit of peace and good- 
will toward men. Whatever historical 
criticism may finally decide about the 
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accuracy of the stories that are forever 
at the heart of the Christmas tradition, 
we shall certainly continue to tell those 
stories to our children as our fathers 
told them to us, for they are a precious 
part of our spiritual inheritance, and an 
expression at once exquisitely simple, 
profoundly significant, and irresistibly 
moving, of Christian truth. And so is 
it most of all with that great and central 
doctrine of Christian history and expe- 
rience alike, of which Christmas is the 
appropriate annual festival—the doc- 
trine of the incarnation. To every 
Christian whose mind is reverently 
open and whose soul is eagerly expan- 
sive, each recurring Christmas ought to 
bring a deepening realization of “the 
Tiches of the glory of his inheritance in 
the saints,” to whom it has been indi- 
vidually revealed through the centuries, 
to each in his own tongue, “that God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.” 

That this central Christian doctrine 
may become an intellectual liability 
when attempts are made to compress 
it into a comprehensive formula, and 
then to prescribe that formula as a 
convincing answer to the questions of 
that multitude of serious- and open- 
minded persons who in our time are 
asking what they shall think of Christ, 
is frequently and sometimes sadly evi- 
dent. Many of us have seen students 
in our universities and thoughtful men 
and women in our best communities, 
whose hearts and wills had answered 
gladly to the call of Christ to follow him, 
halted and perplexed on the threshold 
of entrance into the Christian organiza- 
tion of the college or the church of the 
community, and sometimes turned back 


altogether, by the forcing on them of 
some question that ought to be subse- 
quent but is all too often made previous, 
as to the orthodoxy of their theory of 
the incarnation. Jesus put to his dis- 
ciples the crucial question, “Whom say 
ye that I am?” not at the beginning of 
their discipleship, when he summoned 
them simply to follow and obey him as 
Master, but well toward the end of his 
ministry when they had been a long 
time with him and knew him intimately; 
when the deeper truths concerning his 
mission and his person had been revealed 
to them, not through any theological 
instruction or prescription from “flesh 
and blood,” but through a direct and 
personal spiritual insight granted to 
them by his “Father who is in heaven.” 
So and so only does a vital personal 
faith in Christ’s divinity come to any 
human soul. And only as we approach 
and interpret the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion through this, its experimental source 
and spring, can we realize or appreciate 
its spiritual heritage as it has been 
transmitted to us by the hands of those 
who have themselves discovered its rich 
treasures. 

Our inheritance of the doctrine of the 
incarnation may prove to be, not simply 
an intellectual liability if we insist on 
prescribing it as a-theory whose ac- 
ceptance is essential to beginning the 
Christian life, but actually a spiritual 
liability as well, if we allow it to come, 
like some opaque veil, between us and 
“the face of Jesus Christ,” in which 
there shines ever for us “the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God.” 
To one whose faith in the lordship of 
Jesus is a personal bond that involves 
absolute spiritual authority on the part 
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of the Master and utter loyalty and 
obedience on the part of the disciple, 
all that the modern study of the life and 
character and consciousness of Jesus 
can reveal will be not simply innocuous, 
but positively welcome. The more 
. Clearly all scholarly research can reveal 
his human face, the more brightly do 
we believe that the divine light will 
shine forth in and from it. And when 
we remember how often abstract theo- 
ries of the incarnation have shown us 
only a “pale Christ of dogma, stalking 
across the pages of history with a con- 
tract in his hand,” we may well rejoice 
that in our time the face and figure 
of Jesus of Nazareth stand out more 
vividly against the contrasting back- 
ground of his age and race and country 
than perhaps to any other generation 
since his contemporaries. Or if, again, 
. our doctrine of the incarnation implies 
a deus ex machina which lifts the life and 
personality of Jesus out of real contact 
and relation with our ordinary human 
lives and their needs, and establishes 
his divinity only by isolating him into 
a hopelessly inaccessible and therefore 
practically unreal order of being, then, 
as another great bishop of another great 
church loves to insist, our theological 
theory has taken away from us with one 
hand all the possibilities of Christlike- 
ness which it seemed to hold out to us 
with the other. 


I 


How then can we enter into the ful- 
ness of the great inheritance which this 
historic doctrine of the incarnation holds 
for those who know how to appropriate 
its riches as spiritual assets for their 
own thought and experience? First 
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and foremost, we must become better 
acquainted with “the man Christ Jesus.” 
All the profundities and cosmic conse- 
quences which the Christian centuries 
have developed in the doctrine of the 
incarnation root themselves in, and 
rest upon, the character and personality 
of him who in Galilee nineteen centuries 
ago “went about doing good.” Only 
he who knows intimately through con- 
stant study and spiritual association the 
Jesus of history can truly understand 
or value the Christ of faith. 

Again, we must learn to distinguish 
between the outer forms of the tradi- 
tional Christologies of Christian history, 
which forms are chiefly intellectual and 
shaped by the prevailing cosmologies 
and philosophies of the period, and their 
spiritual content or experimental basis, 
which is essentially religious, and usually 
indicates some vital or important ele- 
ment which our own view of the person 
of Christ must conserve. Harnack once 
gave to one of his classes a beautiful 
illustration of such intellectual dis- 
crimination and spiritual perspective. 
He told of a conversation on church 
history which he had once had with the 
great scientist Helmholtz, in which the 
latter remarked that it had always 
seemed to him most unfortunate for 
later Christian history that the Arian 
Christology was rejected at Nicaea. 
Harnack at once replied that he did not 
at all think so; that while as a modern 
thinker he did not find the Athanasian 
formulae either satisfactory or accurate, 
he would have supported them heartily 
as against Arius had he been at Nicaea; 
and that he could not but regard it as 
highly fortunate for later Christian his- 
tory that the views of Athanasius pre- 
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vailed, because they had kept vital and 
central in historic Christianity the belief 
and experience that through Christ men 
could come into personal contact with 
the real and living God himself. In 
estimating the truth and value of any 
of the great Christologies of Christian 
history, we must distinguish thus sharp- 
ly between their contemporary form and 
their permanently valuable content, and 
treat the latter rather than the former 
as the true and precious heritage into 
which we seek to enter. 

Finally, we must remember that our 
own insight into “the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” our own knowledge of him, and 
our own experience of his saving power 
are but partial and inadequate; and 
that they must be enlarged and com- 
pleted by what other individuals and 
other ages as well have discovered, and 
in the directions which their experience 
points out. From this point of view 
the great Christologies of Christian his- 
tory became as it were stern anchors to 
keep us adventurous moderns from being 
“carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine,” working charts to guide us 
across the mysterious sea of religious 
experience, provisional maps to aid us 
in the experimental exploration of the 
vast continent of Christian truth. And 
we who are “forward-looking men” in 
our religion, who believe that new light 
on the problems of human life and 
destiny and on the character of God must 
shine forth more and more radiantly 
from the face of Jesus Christ as we see 
that face more and more clearly, will 
constantly find foregleams of that new 
light in these historic formulations of 
our abiding faith in the incarnation, and 
will esteem that faith as a spiritual 


heritage which every new discovery 
within it makes more precious. 


II 


What now are some of the outstand- 
ing elements in our spiritual inheritance 
in the doctrine of the incarnation, of 
which we should remind ourselves and 
seek a deeper realization as Christmas 
comes round again? To what great 
essentials of Christian faith and expe- 
rience do the Christologies of the cen- 
turies, under all their changing and 
various outer formulations, bear common 
witness? It need hardly be said that 
no article, no author, no age even, can 
presume to give an adequate and ex- 
haustive answer to so great a question. 
But there are certain points indispen- 
sable to any true answer, which must 
present themselves to the mind and 
heart of any thoughtful modern Chris- 
tian with a historic sense and a docile 
spirit; and it is the hope of this article 
merely to suggest some of these. 

First, Jesus Christ makes visible to us 
in human history, and accessible to us in 
personal experience, the presence and 
power of the living God. We look at 
him who appeared in Galilee nineteen 
centuries ago as the Herald and Founder 
of the kingdom of God on earth; we see 
him deserted by his friends, and thwarted 
and finally slain by his enemies; we 
behold him triumphant over death and 
the grave, and we find his followers ad- 
vancing to greater victories over the 
world under his continuous spiritual 
leadership than ever they or even he 
had won during his earthly lifetime; 
we watch through the centuries since, 
and notably in our own time, his cause 
and kingdom steadily gaining, in spite 
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of ridicule and argument alike, in spite 
of the huge inertia of ignorance and the 
settled opposition of evil, throughout 
the earth: and in this life and influence 
and abiding spiritual presence we have 
the clearest evidence which history 
affords or needs, of the presence and 
power in human life of his “Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth.” 

And yet again: when in our indi- 
vidual perplexity and weakness and sin 
and uttermost need we modern men 
turn to him, even as our fathers did, 
for light on the problems of life and 
destiny, and strength to follow where he 
leads the way, we find in him not only 
a convincing spiritual authority which 
can speak to our troubled souls his time- 
less words of assurance and of peace; 
we find also, in contact and companion- 
ship with his personality as revealed in 
and through the gospels, a personal 
experience of a saving power on which 
we are persuaded we can rely to deliver 
and save our souls here and hereafter, 
and which we can recognize and identify 
only as the presence and power, working 
in and through him, of the living God. 
It is this observation of the place of 
Jesus in human history, and this expe- 
rience of his power in our personal lives, 
that is one root and source of our Chris- 
tian belief in the divinity of Christ. 

The other root and source of that 
faith is the discovery of Christian ex- 
perience that in the character of Jesus 
we have an adequate and satisfying 
revelation of the character of the God 
whom he declared to be his Father. Let 
us note well that apparently this was 
not so much a personal claim of Jesus 
himself, as it has been the continuous 
discovery of his followers since. It is 
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evident from the Gospels that he recog- 
nized that there were certain things 
which he did not know and which he 
could not do, and that he deliberately 
sought to direct men beyond himself 
to God as the ultimate ideal of personal 
character. It has been made plain also 
by modern scholarship that Jesus’ life 
was lived under the conditions and 
within the limitations of his time, and 
that he shared the current ideas of his 
age at many points. But neither of 
these modern recognitions affects or 
modifies in the slightest the continuous 
discovery of Christian experience that in 
the character of Jesus we have an ade- 
quate and satisfying revelation of the 
character of God. Obviously Jesus, lim- 
ited as he evidently was both in knowl- 
edge and in power, is not a complete 
revelation of either the omniscient wis- 
dom or of the omnipotent power of the 
infinite God. But if God is always 
and everywhere the kind of person that 
Jesus was in Galilee nineteen centuries 
ago, and if he is always working for the 
purposes for which Jesus was working 
then, surely all shall be ultimately well 
with us his obedient children here and 
hereafter. That this is so, is the age- 
long affirmation of Christian faith, based 
on Christian experience. In the beauti- 
ful and deep-seeing words of Marcus 
Dods: 


It is Christ who has taught us that to 
be God is not to be a mighty king enthroned 
above the reach of his creatures, but that 
to be God is to have more love than all 
besides, to be able to make greater sacri- 
fices for the good of all, to have an infinite 
capacity to humble himself for others. If 
in Christ we find at last the real nature of 
God, if we may always expect such faith- 
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fulness and help from God as we find in 
Christ, if to be God is to be as full of love 
in the future as Christ has shown himself 
in the past, then may not existence yet 
be that perfect joy our instincts crave, and 
toward which we are slowly and doubtfully 
finding our way through all the darkness 
and distress, the shocks and fears, which 
are needed to sift what is spiritual in us 
from what is unworthy. 


On this double rock-foundation of 
Christian experience, essentially as valid 
for our time as for any other, however 
much the increase of our historical 
knowledge and the changes in our 
philosophical world-view may make 
necessary a restatement of its theologi- 
cal form of doctrine, rests our abiding 
Christian faith in the incarnation of 
God in Jesus Christ. 

But this faith in the incarnation of 
the infinite God in an individual human 
life at once involves consequences and 
presuppositions that are vastly impor- 
tant, not only for our view of Jesus 
Christ, but for our estimate of our- 
selves. Human nature must then be 
capable of receiving the imprint, of ex- 
pressing the very spirit, of the character 
of God. Jesus himself assumed and 
implied this when he commanded men 
to be perfect, “even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect,” thus explicitly setting 
for human character a divine standard. 
The older Christologies must then have 
been on the wrong track when they 
assumed an essential separation and 
“great gulf fixed” between the divine 
nature of God on the one hand and the 
human nature of men on the other, and 
then made futile attempts to bridge 
this gulf with their intricate theories of 
the union of these two natures in the 


incarnate Christ. And the beautiful 
words of Phillips Brooks, written in his 
journal, must then be deeply true: “The 
possibility of such supreme manifesta- 
tion of God in Jesus must lie in the’ 
essential nearness of humanity to Di- 
vinity. Such revelation in a person could 
not take place in any person which did 
not thus naturally belong with God.” 

And this must be true, not only of 
human nature in the abstract, but of 
individual personality in the concrete. 
If Jesus, a single human personality, 
could thus become the historic incarna- 
tion of the Spirit of the invisible God, 
then there is no essential incompatibility 
between individuality and divinity. And 
then the truth of the personality of the 
infinite God, which must forever remain 
an insoluble intellectual mystery be- 
yond the reach of our finite minds to 
grasp, may become, just as is the divinity 
of Christ, a fact for our Christian faith 
and in our religious experience. 

But even here the spiritual signifi- 
cance of our faith in the incarnation 
does not stop. What has been actual 
in one human life must be possible for 
all, The thought of the representative 
character of Christ, the ‘Second Adam”’ 
and “man from heaven,” as the pioneer 
of a redeemed humanity, on which the 
New Testament so steadily insists, im- 
mediately suggests “that in God’s special 
indwelling in Christ we have the type 
and pledge of a wider incarnation in a 
redeemed humanity.”’ If in the historic 
incarnation in Christ the true relation 
between God and man is fulfilled, then 
the historic achievement of this ideal 
in one life becomes a promise and 
prophecy to our Christian faith of its 
ultimate realization, not simply in many 
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individual lives, but in the social rela- 
tions and common life which these in- 
dividuals maintain together. “Thus,” 
in the words of a well-known modern 
theologian, “the special incarnation in 
Christ requires as its complement the 
wider incarnation in humanity; and the 
life of Jesus remains incomplete till it is 
contemplated in relation to the larger 
social ideal whose realization it is de- 
signed to promote.” 

So rich, then, is our spiritual heritage 
in the doctrine of the incarnation, when 
we approach it, not in order to debate its 


adequacy or accuracy as a theological 
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formula, but to discover its value as a 
treasury of Christian experience. It 
summons us as individuals to a deeper 
experience of the reality and saving 
power of God, and a clearer discovery 
of his character, as these are revealed 
in Jesus Christ. It dignifies our human 
nature with its evidence of our nearness 
of kin to “the Father of our spirits.” 
And it heartens us for all our moral 
struggle and social aspiration, with its 
promise and prophecy of that final 
consummation both of our personal and 
of our common life, in which “God shall 
be all in all.” 


THE UNKNOWN GOD | 


JACOB P. DUNN 
President, Public Library Commission of Indiana 


A college student once said to a distinguished professor of history who had referred 
to the roads Solomon built: “Do you mean to tell us that Solomon was a real person? 
I thought he was just somebody in the Bible.’ That is the way too many persons feel 
about Paul. To make the apostle real he must be seen in connection with the very real 
world in which he lived. Mr. Dunn attempts to show in a rather novel fashion Paul’s 
relation to Platonism. His reconstruction of the address of Paul at Athens is, of course, 
only conjecture, but does it not help us to understand the effect which it had upon 


thoughtful persons? 


The sermon of Paul on Mars Hill has 
long held a place in the front ranks of 
examples of forensic oratory; and prop- 
erly no oratory holds such rank that is 
not effective, for the object of oratory 
is to convince, and that which lacks 
convincing power lacks the essential 
feature of true oratory. There have 
been many comments on this effort of 
Paul, many reflections on its ingenious 


method, many on its immediate effects, 
many on its permanent argumentative 
force. And yet, when considered in the 
setting of its known surroundings, it 
seems singularly inadequate to the re- 
sults attained. 

Paul had just arrived at Athens from 
Berea. His preaching in Macedonia up 
to this point had not produced like 
results. On the contrary, it had evoked 
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persecution, and he had been obliged to 
flee from Philippi, from Thessalonica, 
and from Berea. While he waited here 
for Silas and Timothy, his spirit was 
stirred by the idolatry of the city, and 
he began disputing in the synagogue and 
in the market-place. Soon he attracted 
the attention of the philosophers, Epi- 
cureans and Stoics, men who devoted 
their entire time to the hearing and dis- 
cussion of new things, and especially 
to religious matters. These people took 
him to the Areopagus—possibly, but 
not probably, before the council which 
held sessions there—which was the most 
prominent place of public discussion, 
and said to him, with at least an appear- 
ance of toleration and respect: “May 
we know what this new doctrine, where- 
of thou speakest, is? For thou bringest 
certain strange things to our ears: we 
would know what these things mean.” 
And now Paul stood up in the most 
notably intellectual city in the world, 
before an audience that probably could 
not have been excelled at that time in 
cultivation. It was not an address to 
the masses. He was talking to the intel- 
lect of the age. He was alone. There 
was not even a sprinkling of party allies 
in the crowd to applaud a telling hit, or 
to second his effort in any way. His 
words stood absolutely on their own 
merit. And these are his words, as 
given in our Authorized Version: 


Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. 

For as I passed by and beheld your devo- 
tions, I found an altar with this inscription, 
To THE UNKNOWN Gop. Whom therefore 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 


you. 
God that made the world and all things 


therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands; 

Neither is worshiped with men’s hands, 
as though he needed anything, seeing he 
giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; © 

And hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habita- 
tion; 

That they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us: 

For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being; as certain also of your own poets 
have said, For we are also his offspring. 

Forasmuch then as we are the offspring 
of God, we ought not to think that the God- 
head is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device. 

And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now he commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent: 

Because he hath appointed a day, in 
which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by that man whom he hath ordained; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead. 

To this version modern criticism has 
offered little addition or change, the only 
material suggestions being as to the 
phrases “too superstitious” and “to 
the unknown God.” It is generally 
conceded that the words rendered “too 
superstitious” may be properly rendered 
“very religious,” “very devout,” “truly 
god-fearing,” or in like terms having 
none of the offensive meaning that neces- 
sarily attaches to “too superstitious.” 
As to the other, it was suggested by 
some of the early church Fathers that 
the inscription was probably in the 
plural—“‘to unknown gods”; and con- 
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jecture has been made that this implied 
gods of foreign nations, whom the Athe- 
nians fancied to have brought ills to 
them, or who might do so. Modern 
critics usually accept the singular form, 
but as there is no article used in the 
Greek, the ordinary translation would 
be “to an unknown god.” This, how- 
ever is not obligatory, and the transla- 
tion “to the unknown god” is generally 
admitted as proper. It would be more 
impressive to render it, as could properly 
be done, just as it stands in the original: 
“To Unknown God.” 


And when they heard of the resurrection 
of the dead, some mocked; and others said, 
We will hear thee again of this matter. 

So Paul departed from among them. 

Howbeit certain men clave unto him and 
believed; among the which was Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them. 


Taking the entire account as it stands 
two things seem obvious on its face. 
First, the address as recorded must be a 
mere summary of the actual discourse, 
for it would require less than two 
minutes for delivery. It is too brief 
for Paul’s known sermonizing ability; 
too brief for the occasion, with the spe- 
cial trip to the Areopagus; too brief 
for the distinguished audience. Second, 
nothing in the speech aroused criticism 
or dissent till he spoke of the resurrec- 
tion; and this point is important be- 
cause it implies assent to all that 
precedes that. The common form of 
all such discourses in Athens was dis- 
putation or discussion. Paul himself 
was “disputing” in the synagogue and 
the market-place when the philosophers 
were attracted to him. It was a form 
of discussion in which anyone was free 
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to join, and it was a matter of give and 
take for all. The Greek philosophers 
were skilled debaters, trained particu- 
larly in this form of discussion, and would 
quickly have interposed if they had any 
objection. But they did not, and this 
is vastly significant. For example, the 
fact that Paul directly attacked idolatry 
and image-worship, in a city that was 
given over to it, and where it was estab- 
lished by law, but without interruption, 
demonstrates what we know also from 
profane history, that at this time the 
educated Greeks did not believe in 
idols, and made no pretense of believing 
in them, even though they joined in the 
statutory rites. 

With these two deductions in mind, 
let us look at the speech again. It has 
often been suggested that Paul was too 
prudent, and too skilled an orator to 
call his audience “too superstitious,” 
in an offensive way, at the outset. That 
is a valid deduction; but we can add 
to it the certainty that his hearers did 
not take offense at his words; and also 
that he did not intend them in an offen- 
sive or critical sense, because to have 
done so would have been to overthrow 
his own argument. How could he 
consistently urge that the Athenians 
were unduly superstitious for believing 
in an unknown god, and in the next 
breath assure them that this god was 
the only true god, whom they ought to 
worship? Obviously the words ren- 
dered ‘too superstitious” were intended 
and accepted as commendatory. 

In like manner, as to the inscription 
on the Athenian altar, we can be sure 
that it was in harmony with the inter- 
pretation given to it by Paul. If the 
inscription had been “to unknown gods,” 
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in a plural and indefinite form, or if it 
had been, as St. Jerome conjectured, 
“To the unknown gods of Asia, and 
Europe, and Africa; to foreign and 
unknown gods,” and Paul had proceeded 
to state that it was an altar to the one 
god “that made the world and all things 
therein,” he would have been interrupted 
and mocked at once. Some philosopher 
would have said: “Thou art indeed a 
babbler, and ignorant, for this altar is not 
to one god, but to all unknown gods.” 
The assent of his audience can be 
explained only on the basis that this 
altar was erected to an unknown god 
“that made the world and all things 
therein.” 


Who Was the Unknown God? 


But further, what is meant by “the 
unknown god’? What could these 
words possibly mean to the Greeks? 
The word “unknown” is universally the 
antithesis of ““known’’; and the phrase 
could not possibly mean anything to the 


Greeks, or to anyone else, but “the. 


unknown god” as distinguished from 
their known gods. And how did they 
know any god? Not by personal 
acquaintance. No one pretended to 
that. They knew their gods by their 
names and their images. Zeus, Hera, 
Pallas Athene, and all the rest were 
familiar to the Athenians by their names 
and their images, just as Cupid, and 
Liberty, and Santa Claus are to Ameri- 
cans, but this altar was to a god who had 
no name and no image. 

The necessary inference is that this 
god of the Greeks was one for whom they 
had no name, of whom they had no 
image, and yet whom they believed to 


have “made the world and all things 


therein”—a god who could plausibly 


be compared to Jehovah. But did the 
Greeks recognize any such god? Was 
there any deity in their pantheistic circle 
that would answer to these require- 
ments? Unquestionably there was; and 
he was the supreme divinity of their 
most prominent religious sect—the Pla- 
tonists. Plato had been dead for four 
centuries, but his philosophy had lived; 
and though it had ramified into almost 
as many sectarian forms as the teaching 
of Jesus Christ has since, this central 
feature of one supreme, unknown god 
was preserved in all of them, as it is in 
all Christian beliefs. Moreover, it had 
tinctured all other philosophies. The 
Stoics believed in a supreme First Cause, 
though they located it in matter, as our 
materialists do. The Epicureans con- 
ceded the possibility of such a being, but 
held that if he existed he dwelt apart, 
and took no heed of the affairs of men. 
And this was not wholly repugnant to 
the Platonian theory, for it held that 
the Supreme Being created Jove, and 
all the other known gods, and left to 
them the minor creations, and the super- 
vision of mankind, while he returned 
to a state of eternal repose. 

Of all the gods of the Greeks, this one 
alone had no name. Plato refers to him 
simply as “God,” “the Deity,” “the 
Supreme First Existence”; and he 
never received any name. When Cicero 
had occasjon to consider him, he referred 
to him as “the god of Plato.” Neither 
was any image ever made of him by the 
Greeks or by the Romans, any more 
than by the Jews. He was always and 
everywhere “the Unknown God” until 
he revealed himself. But there was no 
reason why the Platonists should not 
have erected an altar to him; and from 
the known customs of the ancients there 
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was every reason to expect them to do so. 
And we know from profane writers that 
altars to unknown gods were not peculiar 
toAthens. Pausanias, Philostratus, and 
Lucian mention their existence at other 
places. The hypothesis that this altar 
was a Platonian altar to the supreme 
First Cause is the only one on which the 
known historical facts and this account 
of Paul’s sermon can be reconciléd. 

Furthermore, we know that this 
pagan conception of God was commonly 
referred to as “the unknown God” in 
the early church literature. The gnostic 
heretics all held to this conception in 
some form, some even maintaining that 
the Supreme Being was unknown to the 
inferior supernaturals whom he created. 
This heresy was vigorously denounced 
by the orthodox Christians, who main- 
tained that God was known throughout 
the spirit world, not only by the angels 
who are his servants, but by Satan who 
was driven from his presence, by evil 
spirits who declared their knowledge 
when cast out, and by the spirits of the 
dead, for Christ said of little children, 
“in heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” More than this, he was now 
known to men, both through Christ and 
through the Holy Spirit, whom Christ 
had promised as a Comforter that should 
teach them all things—not fully of 
course, but as “seen through a glass 
darkly,” and so far as within finite com- 
prehension. 

Thus, Ignatius, in his epistle to the 
Trallians, recites, among other heresies 
of the Gnostics, that, “They introduce 
God as a Being unknown.” Irenaeus, 
who wrote the first formal work against 
heresy that is preserved to us, speaks 
of the gnostic deity as “the unknown 
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God” (Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
V, 79), “the unknown Father” (ibdid., 
pp. 171, 289), “the Father unknown to 
all” (ibid., pp. 80, 89), and “the Un- 
nameable,” and .“the Unspeakable” 
(ibid., p. 171). He also refers to him 
as “the unoriginated, inconceivable 
Father” and the “Father who cannot 
be named” (ibid., pp. 56, 101); and calls 
these heretics “those who know not 
God” (ibid., p. 122); while he urges at 
great length that God is known to Chris- 
tian believers (ibid., pp. 179, 239, 291, 
315, 370, 390). 


Is Paul Platonizing? 


Consider the sermon in this light. 
The writings of Plato were known to all 
the learned world at that time, and doubt- 
less were known to Paul, for he quotes 
from the Greek poets in this same ser- 
mon, and was able to talk Greek to a 
Greek audience. The God of the He- 
brews was known to his audience. The 
Jews had a synagogue in Athens in 
which disputations were held as well as 
in the Athenian schools and in the 
market-place; and these philosophers 
who made haste to inquire into all new 
things, especially in connection with 
religion, did not overlook the Hebrew 
teachings. The controversial writings 
of the ancients demonstrate clearly that 
the Hebrew theology was very fairly 
understood. 

What Paul undertook was to main- 
tain two theses in the Areopagus. The 
first was that the God of Plato and the 
God of Moses were in fact one God; 
and this the Greeks heard with interest. 
The second was that God had revealed 
himself in Jesus Christ, and had proven 
his personality by the resurrection; and 
from this a part of his audience at once 
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dissented. As to the first of these, the 
inadequacy of the recorded argument is 
at once apparent to anyone who has 
given any attention to Socratic discus- 
sion. With one exception, the recorded 
sermon is pure assertion, and that excep- 
tion is the quotation from the Greek 
poets, “For we are also his offspiing.” 
There is no other proof offered, and to 
us this is small proof; but not so to the 
Greeks or their Roman successors. We 
must remember that their conceptions 
of God were derived wholly from the 
light of reason, and a statement like 
this from the poets was evidence of a 
common belief. It did not mean that 
it was conclusive evidence of the fact 
stated, but that it was the basis of a 
tenable hypothesis, and this was as high 
as the light of reason could reach. Thus, 
in Cicero’s great argument on the im- 
mortality of the soul, which is probably 
as high a reach toward certainty as 
pure reason ever attained, after review- 
ing the statements of the poets and 
philosophers, he avows that he believes 
the soul immortal chiefly because all men 
believe it. And from the standpoint of 
nature and reason this is the strongest 
argument that can be made for anything 
supernatural. For all men conceive God 
to be just, and he has not implanted in 
us any desire or aspiration as to known 
things which is not capable of attain- 
ment. This is the argument to which 
Tennyson, with all his enlightenment, 
turns back at last— 
Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And Thou hast made him; Thou art just. 


Omitted Arguments of the Speech 
It being evident that the record of 
Paul’s sermon is the briefest summary, 


we may reasonably infer that the omitted 
portions were such as would probably 
have been considered satisfactory evi- 
dence by the Greeks, though of no eternal 
weight to the world at large; and there 
are points where the coherence of the 
argument seems to call specially for such 
matter. For example, the words, 
“Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, him declare I unto you,” are fol- 
lowed by what is apparently a conclusion 
of an argument or exposition—“God 
that made the world and all things 
therein.” 

These gaps might have been filled 
by direct quotations from the Hebrew 
scriptures and from Plato. As is com- 
monly known, Plato’s chief presentation 


of his ideas of the Supreme Being is in 
his book entitled Timaeus, in which the 
astronomer Timaeus presents to Socrates 
and his disciples the conclusions as to 
the divine nature and the creation of the 


universe which he had deduced from 
astronomy and mathematics. This book 
was universally known and quoted, and 
might naturally have been quoted by 
Paul on this occasion. Under these cir- 
cumstances it will not be irreverent to 
conjecture what Paul might have said 
in this line; and the desire to present 
my thought more clearly may excuse the 
audacity of suggesting the following re- 
construction of Paul’s sermon as a possi- 
bility. 


A Possible Reconstruction of the 
Entire Speech 


Ye men of Athens, I perceive that ye are 
indeed devoted to the worship of the Deity, 
for as I passed along, and observed the ob- 
jects of your worship, I found among others 
an altar with this inscription, To UNKNOWN 
Gop. Him, therefore, whom ye worship 
without knowing, proclaim I unto you. 
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For this altar, as is known to all, was 
erected to the Supreme Being who created 
the universe, and whose existence is de- 
clared by the philosopher Plato to have 
been discovered to the astronomer Timaeus 
through observation and contemplation of 
the heavenly bodies and of the laws of 
nature. 

Now Timaeus, as ye know, distinguished 
first between the eternal spirit existences 
and earthly things, or as he saith, “between 
that which is ever-existent, and has no 
generation or creation, and that which is in 
a state of generation, or coming into exist- 
ence, but never really is... .. And what- 
ever is generated is necessarily generated 
from a certain cause; for it is wholly impos- 
sible that anything should be generated 
without a cause..... Let this universe 
then be called heaven, or the world, or by 
any other name that it usually receives, 
. ... (and we know) that it is generated; 
for this universe is palpable, and has a body; 
and all such things are perceptible (i.e., are 
to be apprehended by the senses); and 
things perceptible, being apprehended by 
reason in conjunction with perception, ap- 
pear to be in a state of generation. And 
again, with reference to what exists, it must 
necessarily have arisen from some cause.” 

So likewise the sacred writings of whose 
truth I bear witness declare that God is a 
spirit, and that “in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” And 
again, the prophet Jeremiah saith: “He 
hath made the earth by his power; he hath 
established the world by his wisdom; and 
by his understanding hath he stretched out 
the heavens.” 

And Timaeus further testifies of the 
Creator, “‘He was good, and in the good 
envy is never engendered about anything 
whatever. Hence,. being free from envy, 
he desired that all things should as much as 
possible resemble himself... .. For as 
the Deity desired, as far as possible, that all 
things should be good, and nothing evil, he 
accordingly took everything that was vis- 
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ible and not in a state of rest, but in exces- 
sive agitation and disorder, and then re- 
duced it from disorder into order, conceiving 
the latter to be far better than the former.” 

So, again, our sacred writings declare 
that when God created the earth it was with- 
out form and empty, but he proceeded to 
bring the seas into their places and also the 
land, and to make the land for man’s wel- 
fare by adding plants and animals for man’s 
use. And as each separate work was 
finished he contemplated it, and pronounced 
it good; and when all was finished he pro- 
nounced it very good. 


But before proceeding with these works, 
there was another creation, for as Timaeus 
saith: ‘‘Whatever has been generated must 
necessarily have bodily shape, and be visible 
as well as tangible. But nothing can be 
visible without the aid of fire,” which is 
to say, light. Wherefore after first mak- 
ing the heavens and the earth God created 
light, that all his works might be seen and 
known. And furthermore, being himself 
eternal, and not created, it was his will that 
man, who is created and not eternal, shculd 
be given a way to judge of eternal things. 
Wherefore, as Timeaus further saith: “God 
resolved to form a certain movable image 
of eternity, and thus, while he was disposing 
the parts of the universe, he, out of that 
eternity which rests in unity, formed an 
eternal image on the principle of numbers; 
and to this we give the appellation of Time. 
But besides this he contrived the days and 
nights, months and years, which had no 
existence prior to the universe, but rose into 
being contemporaneously with its formation. 
All these are but the parts of time; and the 
terms ‘it was’ and ‘it will be’ are varying 
and evanescent forms of time, which we have 
wrongly and unawares transferred to an 
eternal essence. For we say that an 
(eternal) thing was, is, and will be; while 
according to truth the term ‘it is’ is alone 
suitable, ‘was’ and ‘will be’ being expres- 
sions suitable only to created things, which 
move through time. . . . . With this design 
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then, and after much reflection on the 
generation of time, the Deity, in order that 
it might be produced in full operation, 
created the sun, moon, and five other stars, 
which are denominated planets, to distin- 
guish and guard over the numbers of time.” 

And thus declare our sacred books: “And 
God said let there be lights in the firmament 
of heaven to divide the day from the night; 
and let them be for signs and for seasons, 
and for days and years; and let them be for 
lights in the firmament of heaven to give 
light upon the earth, and it was so. And 
God made the two great lights; the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night; he made the stars also.” 

But while he gave this image of eternity, 
God did not confuse language by using the 
same terms for eternal and temporal beings, 
as Timaeus truly states that men do. 
For when he gave his commands to Moses, 
and Moses asked him who he should say 
to the Jews had given these commands, he 
answered, “Tell them I Am hath sent thee.” 
For this was the Eternal One, who existed 
before time began, and before “was” and 
“‘will be” arose as expressions of time. As 
David also says of him: 


Before the mountains were brought forth, 

Or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, 

Even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art 
God. 


Being persuaded then that God is eternal 
and not created, but that he created all 
things, ye know that he should be wor- 
shiped as an eternal spirit. For that God 
that made the world and all things therein, 
he, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands; neither 
is he served by men’s hands as though he 
needed anything; seeing he himself giveth to 
all life, and breath, and all things: and he 
made of one every nation of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, having determined 
their appointed seasons, and the bounds of 
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their habitation: and hath willed that they 
should seek after God, if perchance they 
should reach out to him and find him. And 
it is his will that men should see his great- 
ness in his works, as Timaeus hath done; 
for as David testifieth: 


The heavens declare the glory of God; 
The firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth knowledge. 


There is no speech nor language 

Where their voice is not heard. 

Their line is gone out through all the earth 
And their words to the end of the world. 


And indeed God is not far from each 
one of us; for in him we live and move, 
and have our being: as certain of your own 
poets have said: 


For we are also His offspring. 


Being then the offspring of God, and 
knowing his eternal nature, we ought not to 
think that the Deity is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone graven by art and device of 
man. Neither do ye believe this, but think 
that the worship of such images is fitting 
only for those who have not by contempla- 
tion and reason attained a knowledge of the 
Eternal Spirit and First Cause of all things, 
which indeed it is not possible for all men 
to do. For Timaeus himself saith: “To 
discover then the Creator and Father of this 
universe, as well as his work, is indeed diffi- 
cult; and when discovered it is impossible 
to reveal him to mankind at large.” 

But as God is good, he desires that all 
men shall know the goodness that is in him, 
and not only those who have the good for- 
tune to meet with competent teachers, or 
to be able themselves to understand the 
teachings of his works. Nor, being good, is 
it his desire that men should deceive them- 
selves, and worship images of their own 
creation, which as ye know they do in igno- 
rance of the Deity himself. Wherefore he 
hath prepared a more certain testimony to 
all men; and though in time of men’s igno- 
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rance he overlooked this false worship, he 
now commandeth all men, everywhere, to 
repent; inasmuch as he hath appointed a 
day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by the man whom he hath 
ordained; whereof he hath given.assurance 
unto all men both the learned and the igno- 
rant, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead. 


The Effect of the Speech upon Paul 


Certainly Paul must have followed 
some such line of argument as this, or 
he would not have been able to hold the 
quiet attention of his hearers. Nor is it 
strange that he should make such an 
appeal on this occasion to the learned 
men of his day, whom he knew to believe 
in an eternal and supreme deity. It had 
the appearance of a promising field. If 
they had so much of the light, why 
should they not be prepared for more 
light? But Paul never tried the experi- 
ment again. He learned at Athens the 
lesson of the futility of the appeal to 
mere worldly wisdom, which he used so 
effectively thereafter. How forcibly he 
puts it in his epistle to the Corinthians: 

For Christ sent me not to baptize, but 
to preach the gospel; not with wisdom of 
words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect. 

For the preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish foolishness; but unto us which 
are saved, it is the power of God. 

For it is written, I will destroy the wis- 
dom of the wise, and will bring to nothing 
the understanding of the prudent. 

Where is the wise? where is the scribe ? 
where is the disputer of this world ? hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? 

For after that in the wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe. 
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’ For the Jews require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom; 

But we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness. 

But unto them which are called both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God. 

Because the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men; and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men. 

For ye see your calling, brethren, how 
that not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are called: 

But God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty; 

And base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea 
and things which are not to bring to naught 
things that are: 

That no flesh should glory in his presence. 

But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of 
God is made unto us wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption: 

That, according as it is written, he that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

And I, brethren, when I came to you 
came not with excellency of speech or of 
wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony 
of God. 

For I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied. 

And I was with you in weakness, and in 
fear, and in much trembling. : 

And my speech and my preaching was 
not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power: 

That your faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 


What a contrast to the sermon at 
Athens is presented by this preaching at 
Corinth; and remember that Paul went 
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directly from Athens to Corinth, and was 
found there by Silas and Timothy. His 
changed attitude was apparently fully 
understood by the brethren, for Luke 
says: “But when Silas and Timothy 
came down from Macedonia, Paul was 
constrained by the Word, testifying to 
the Jews that Jesus was the Christ.” 
And this change was justified by the 
results, for “many of the Corinthians 
hearing believed”’; and he continued to 
preach there for eighteen months. 

But the lesson of this experience con- 
tinued to grow in Paul’s mind, and he 
saw that worldly wisdom was an obstacle 
to salvation. Hence when he wrote to 
the Romans, after saying that he is 
“debtor both to Greeks and to Bar- 
barians, both to the wise and to the fool- 
ish,” he urges the superiority of faith 
over worldly wisdom, saying: 


For I am not ashamed of the gospel: for 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek. 

For therein is revealed a righteousness 
of God from faith unto faith: as it is written, 
But the righteous shall live by faith. 

For the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men, who hinder the truth in 
unrighteousness; 

Because that which is known of God is 
manifest in them; for God manifested it 
unto them. 


For the invisible things of him since the 


creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
perceived through the things that are made, 
even his everlasting power and divinity; 
that they may be without excuse: 

Because that, knowing God, they glori- 
fied him not as God, neither gave thanks; 
but became vain in their reasonings, and 
their senseless heart was darkened. 
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Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools, 

And changed the glory of the incorrupt- 
ible God for the likeness of an image of 
corruptible man, and of birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things. 

Wherefore God gave them up in the lusts 
of their hearts unto uncleanness, that their 
bodies should be dishonored among them- 
selves: 

For that they exchanged the truth of 
God for a lie, and worshiped and served 
the creature rather than the Creator who 
is blessed forever. 


Paulinism vs. Platonism 


Quite possibly the statement that 
these passages refer to the Platonists 
will be met by the objection that if Paul 
had referred to the god of Plato in his 
sermon on Mars Hill, there would have 
been more explicit record of it. Is it 
credible that his treatment of Platonism 
there, and in his subsequent writings to 
the Corinthians and the Romans, would 
have been left in so obscure a condition 
that they escaped notice in later times ? 
Did not the principal faith of the Greeks, 
and the one that has most profoundly 
affected the world since their day, call 
for something clearer ? 

This objection has force at first blush; 
but consider the alternative. If these 
passages do not refer to Platonism there 
is no reference whatever in the New 
Testament to Platonism. Yet it was 
the chief faith of intellectual Greece, and 
the apostles were preaching throughout 
Greece and the Grecian colonies. Is 
this possible? Can you conceive of a 
new religion which should spring up in 
America, and whose history should make 
no mention of Christianity? Can you 
believe that the apostles did not meet 
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and combat the highest form of religious 
error of their day? 

Surely not. The record is too plain 
that Paul thus became the leader in the 
long fight which the church maintained 
against the votaries of “the unknown 
God,” who carried their trust in the 
wisdom of men, and their idea of per- 
missible indulgence in sensual sin, even 
after professed conversion to Christian- 
ity, in many cases. The generation is 
not wholly passed; and the record still 
remains with its lesson that when the 
appeal of the gospel is made to the wis- 
dom of this world, it receives assent only 
so far as it coincides with the precon- 
ceived opinions of the hearer. And when 
conviction of part of the truth comes from 
the wisdom of the world, it never rises 
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higher. It is faith that stands in the wis- 
dom of men and not in the power of God. 

And Paul’s words were perfectly intel- 
ligible to his hearers, who were meeting 
these same teachings of Greek philoso- 
phy daily. To us, who look back over 
the ages, Platonism seems something 
wonderful and admirable, but it is only 
by contrast with other forms of heathen- 
ism. To the primitive church it was 
merely one form of error—worse, indeed, 
than the rest, “because that knowing 
God, they glorified him not as God.” It 
was not a thing to be magnified or 
extolled. Hence Paul’s statements be- 
come clear and rational when we apply 
the simple historical rule of interpreting 
words in terms of the period and condi- 
tions of their use. 


SCRIPTURES ETHNIC AND HEBREW. 
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Few dogmas, formulated or implicit, 
are so nearly moribund as one even 
recently dominant in theological circles, 
viz., that the inspiring impress of the 
divine upon the human as registered in 
literature was limited in duration to a 
comparatively few hundred years and 
in space to a little region east of the 
Mediterranean. To be sure, this dogma 
was unformulated; it could boast no 
conciliar authority, could appeal to no 
explicit authoritative enunciation. But 
it was implicit in the teaching of all 


Christian systems of doctrine, in the 
attitude of Christian teachers and 
preachers toward the “so-called sacred 
writings” (the quotation marks speak 
volumes) of ethnic religions, and in the 
pleas which were wont to be made for 
missionary enterprise and zeal. It owed 
part of its force and tenacity to the 
doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the 
Jewish-Christian Scriptures (at one time 
so extended as to include claims of 
divinity for vowel-points and accents 
in the Hebrew!), part to the discern- 
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ment of a real disparity in value be- 
tween these Scriptures and the ethnic 
bibles, and a large part to a spiritual 
pride which begot a sort of contempt 
of all races and their products less 
favored than Jews and Christians, and 
even of Jews. 

We must, however, be careful not to 
follow too closely some of the more 
modern scholars in the tendency to 
condemn this attitude and this doctrine 
unqualifiedly, that is, without regard 
to the causes and circumstances which 
made the attitude and the unwritten 
dogma possible. Certainly meritorious 
was the high valuation placed on the 
salvation mediated by Jesus Christ; 
and unstinted blame is not to be at- 
tached to the high estimate, carried 
though it was to lengths unjustified by 
the claims put forth by the volume 
itself, placed on the book which re- 
corded the gifts of God in the Hebrew- 
Christian lineage. Nor is too much 
significance to be attached to the dis- 
regard for many years by theologians 
of these ethnic scriptures when they 
came to be more exactly known and 
more widely accessible. Even the scien- 
tific mind is slow in adjusting itself to 
the reversal of its decisions when new 
discoveries make that course necessary. 
And when one remembers the intensity 
of theological conviction, the unanimity 
with which the religious adhere to what 
they (often mistakenly) regard as “the 
faith once delivered” (not knowing the 
relative modernity of parts of it and 
its artificiality), the inevitable tendency 
to accept inferences or deductions as 
either identical with the original proc- 
lamation or as included in it, the readi- 

1 British Weekly, August 14, 1913. 
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ness and naiveté with which theories 
about truth come to be regarded as 
pronouncements of that truth—when 
one recalls all this, it is easier to forgive 
the tenacity of adherence to that which 
had become almost first nature, and the 
resoluteness with which the new was 
rejected. 

The time is fast going by, however, 
when allowance can be made for this 
attitude. Thinkers are beginning to 
realize more nearly the full implications 
of certain contents of the Old Testament 
and the New. They are noting that 
Paul could quote with approval from 
Cleanthes’ “Hymn to Zeus,” from the 
poet Aratus, or from Epimenides, and 
could declare explicitly that what “may 
be known of God” had been shown the 
Gentiles by that same God, who “had 
left not himself without witness.” That 
is to say, the writings of the “Gentiles,” 
who were, on the theory once current, 
outside the operations of inspiration, 
contained truth quotable in Christian 
service and that truth derived from a 
divine source. 

Indeed, so orthodox an authority as 
Dr. James Denney has recently affirmed 
that “what is required... . is a new 
doctrine of inspiration.”* It is true 
that Dr. Denney’s standpoint gives 
him, at least for the moment, a narrower 
outlook than is gained from our head- 
land. He is concerned only “to ease 
the tension between the historical and 
the spiritual way of looking at [Hebrew- 
Christian] Scripture.” But if from that 
more restricted point of view new 
formulation is necessary, how much 
more is it required when we take into 
account the books by sages and poets 
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and prophets of all lands! Moreover, 
it is only from the dogmatic point of 
view that any change is necessary. 
Practically the “newer” view has long 
been ours. Implicitly preachers have 
long sought and found inspiration in 
others than the writers of “the Book.” 
They quote these writers Sunday by 
Sunday in their sermons. The dicta of 
other than biblical poets and seers from 
Caedmon to Noyes and from Aris- 
totle to Confucius are cited as authori- 
tative, normative. But what authority 
do these dicta contain except that they 
voice truth? And on what basis except 
that knowledge of the truth comes by 
the inspiration of insight, whether that 
insight be gained from a momentary 
flash of intuition or as the result of 
painstaking induction? If truth be 
seen (inspiration be experienced) by 
other than Hebrew-Christian “biblical” 
writers, on what ground of reason shall 
ethnic scriptures be excluded? It is 
always to be remembered, however, that 
inspiration is an attribute of a person, 
not merely a quality of a product. 
Equally inexcusable with the attitude 
toward ethnic scriptures is becoming the 
attitude which was once usual with re- 
gard to ethnic religions. It was cus- 
tomary to speak of “the true religion and 
the false religions,’ and the accepted 
implication was that Christianity alone 
contained truth. On this basis an 
Anglican bishop could evoke the sting- 
ing criticism of Matthew Arnold be- 
cause he had grounded his appeal for 
greater zeal in missionary operations 
on the assumed loss in hell of untold 
millions of heathen every year. Knowl- 
edge of both scriptures and religions is 
now so easily accessible as to make it in- 


excusable to characterize them as wholly 
errant, completely false. Their claims 
to respectful attention are not to be 
cavalierly dismissed with a wave of the 
hand and the epithet “heathen”! It 
is becoming daily more evident that the 
same fundamental and _ indestructible 
longings to know God and the truth 
as those which underlay beginning and 
development of Hebrew-Christian re- 
ligion and Scriptures are at the basis of 
ethnic religions and scriptures. More- 
over—and this long constituted an 
additional cause of offense to Christian 
theologians—for the ethnic writings the 
same claims were made of inspiration, 
of uniqueness, of necessity and use for 
salvation, as were made for our own 
Bible; as great reverence was mani- 
fested for them, as great care exercised 
in transmitting them. Such claims the 
dogmaticians pronounced blasphemous; 
the reverence, mistaken; the care, mis- 
placed. Further trouble arose when it 
was found that doctrines were taught 
which closely paralleled those of Chris- 
tianity, that circumstances of origin 
and history were reduplicated, and that 
in many respects the story of our Bible 
and its transmission and exegesis, mutatis 
mutandis, were in parts much like those 
of ethnic scriptures. One would sup- 
pose that such facts would render more 
welcome these other books, would make 
men come gladly to their perusal that 
they might find, if not new truths, at 
least familiar truths seen from another 
angle or showing another facet. For if 
the basal raison détre is the same— 
search for God and the truth—surely 
something of truth must have become 
incised in these ethnic tablets. In 
what concerns his eternal welfare man 
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does not wilfully believe or create a 
lie. The stake is too great, the risk too 
nearly infinite. Yet the facts to which 
we call attention evoked, not a welcome 
from those who might be expected to 
greet it, but the too frequent explanation 
that these parallels were the machina- 
tions of Satan to confound the righteous 
and lead sinners to destruction. What, 
then, are some of the particulars which 
run parallel in the history of the Hebrew- 
Christian and of the ethnic scriptures ? 

Of course the salient fact which 
stands out in the scriptures, ethnic and 
Hebrew-Christian, is that they are 
composite—the work of many minds. 
The one exception is the Koran, wholly 
the work of the prophet of Arabia. 
All others are multiplex—those of In- 
dian Vedism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Jainism, and Sikhism; so 
are those of China, Japan, Persia, and 
Egypt, so far as the last may be said 
to have scriptures. 

If now the separate books of the 
Bible be examined, the authors, with 
two possible exceptions, show no con- 
sciousness that what they wrote was to 
form part of a Bible. The first is the 
writing of his prophecies by Jeremiah 
through Baruch (Jer., chap. 36), where 
the idea of permanence is clear, but no 
indication is given that the “roll’’ was 
to be included with whatever sacred 
writings existed in his day. The second 
is found in the closing words of Reve- 
lation, where there is an imprecation 
against him who should add to or take 
from the words of the book. There is 
indeed one case, not in the primary but 
in the secondary canon, where a fair 
interpretation at least gives color to 
the supposition that the author hoped 
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to gain entrance to the canon. No body 
of Hebrew writings is known to which 
Jesus ben Sirach, as narrated in the 
prologue to Ecclesiasticus, could have 
wished to contribute except the canon 
as then composed. And his work failed 
to gain the desired honor. 

The messages of the books of the 
Bible were addressed to the people of the 
times, were veritable “tracts for the 
times,” and the fact that they have sur- 
vived is attributable (humanly speaking) 
to two important factors: (1) the books 
contained not only truth for the time 
but truth for all time, they spoke forth 
eternal verities; (2) these truths were 
uttered in forms that appealed to the 
national consciousness, they persisted 
because of their inherent vitality, they 
were collected because, though varied in 
tone and form, they found the heart and 
conscience of the Hebrew race. 

If the books of the nations be ex- 
amined from these points of view, it 
will be found that the history is much 
the same. They all, with the exception 
of the Koran, cover in date of composi- 
tion many centuries, in some cases mil- 
lenniums. The component parts give 
no sign that the writers were consciously 
composing a Bible. They were giving 
instruction for acceptable service of 
spirits, gods, and men, not composing 
for a permanent record. This is true 
even of the Koran. Had so foresighted 
a preacher as Mohammed conceived such 
a purpose, he would not have left frag- 
ments of the Koran to be collected from 
scraps of leather and parchment and 
stones and from the memories of the 
faithful. He would have saved to the 
next generation the labors of research 
and compilation which were not com- 
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pleted till a second edition was made that 
became authoritative only by fiat. 

In each of the sacred volumes of the 
nations the fact noticeable is that certain 
aspects of truth akin to that people’s 
hopes, fears, and ideals were in their 
books embodied or enshrined. Their 
own genius spoke out and was satisfied. 
The pantheistic-mystic note of Indian 
literature was not suited to the prag- 
matic-ethical turn of China, nor was the 
exacting ritual of Persia in accord with 
the aesthetic aspiration and freedom of 
the Hellene. This cosmic touch which 
we know in our own Scriptures was lack- 
ing in the others; but (one may specu- 
late) would not that very world-wide 
atmosphere of our Bible have been too 
rare for those who breathed a heavier 
air and grosser? If the law was a 
schoolmaster, may it not have been the 
providence of God to lead these other 
nations by a longer apprenticeship to 
that which is the goal and expectation of 
missionary zeal ? 

As a result of this enfleshment of the 
inner genius of a people in its native 
scriptures, these last embody the forms 
of literature and the characteristics of 
intercourse peculiar to that people. 
Folk songs like the sword-song of 
Lamech, parables like that of Jotham, 
riddles like that of Samson, elegies like 
that of David over Saul and Jonathan, 
wise saws like Solomon’s, cycles of 
stories about sacred characters like 
Elijah and Elisha, myths of origins 
such as that in Gen. 6:1-4, accounts of 
creation and the flood, philosophies like 


those of Job and the Preacher and 
Habakkuk, praise-collections like the 
Book of Psalms, codes of conduct and 
rituals of worship parallel with those in 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy— 
all these and more were enshrined in 
the traditions of the nations, made parts 
of their holy anthologies, and became 
endeared to the people that accepted 
them. Legislation, history, prophecy, 
all have place in the sacred books. 
Wars, miracles, heroic deeds find here 
their appropriate setting. And it is no 
less true of these than of the Bible itself 
that religion is the heart and reason of 
them all. Hence the veil of canonicity* 
was woven about them imperceptibly, 
and they became to their possessors, as 
really as the Bible to Christians, the 
“rule of faith and practice.” 

Once these scriptures were collected 
and made canonical, much the same 
claims were made for them as for the 
Bible. The doctrine of inspiration had 
its birth long before the making of 
books, and was applied to the ravings 
of the sibyl and the utterances of the 
Shaman soothsayer. Many a Balaam 
has lived among the nations. Far, very 
far, distant is the past when men began 
to apprize as irrevocable the holy tradi- 
tional sayings of past revealers and in- 


terpreters of alleged messages from the . 


supernatural. And when these were 
written down it was not a far cry to the 
claim that the very pen of the scribe 
was sacred. The Koran in golden 
exemplar exists in Paradise, where Allah 
himself studies it, just as, according to 


tIt is not generally known that the Greeks had a canon of prophecy which grew perhaps for 
centuries, and finally received canonical significance. After it had attained a certain fixity, Ono- 
macritus attempted to enlarge it, and was banished; cf. Herodotus vii. 6; and W. R. Halliday, 
Greek Divination, p. 93, London and New York, 1913. 
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the Jewish rabbi, Jehovah sits in con- 
templation of the Law or even of the 
Talmud. And when devoted men give 
their lives to study of their holy books 
and indite their musings and renderings, 
these in turn become inspired—as in the 
Brahmanas and Sutras and Pitakas of 
India, the commentaries of Judaism, 
the Analects of Confucius, and the 
“tradition” of Roman Catholicism. By 
a similar process the very language of 
the book becomes sacred, when the needs 
of men or the course of history have 
made of it a dead tongue. Sanskrit in 
India, the Avestan in Persia, the Hebrew 
of our own Book are cases in point. 
Who has not heard of the dear old lady 
who in her seventies began the study of 
Hebrew that she might “address her 
Maker in his native tongue” ? 

Not less remarkable are some of the 
doctrines implicit in ethnic writings. 
In one or other, for instance, we may 
discover that concerning the being of 
God the following doctrines find place: 
personality, creatorship, lordship, eter- 
nity, omniscience, holiness, fatherhood, 
inescapability, unity, graciousness. And 
not less clearly are taught concerning 
man his creatureship, dependence, sal- 
vability, and continued existence. We 
are not concerned here to assert the 
comprehensiveness of our own Bible 
and the emphasis and clarity of its 
pronouncements; though in all here 
written these superlative qualities and 
their finding power are not for a moment 
out of mind. The fact to which we call 
attention is that God has made known 
to others than ourselves in proportion 
to their capacities those truths which we 
appraise as priceless. 

If methods of composition, character 
of growth, essence and fixation of con- 
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tents, and ideas of canonicity are so 
alike in these classes of books, not less 
close are the resemblances in certain of 
their effects. To illustrate, it is evident 
to students of church history, even from 
the pages of the New Testament, that 
errant conceptions of the person and 
work of Jesus Christ were becoming 
current in the first century. There can 
be no doubt that the gospels and the 
epistles of Paul, with their acceptance 
as authoritative documents, not only 
headed off and made futile the eclecti- 
cism that would have issued in a semi- 
heathen faith—such as the Gnostics, for 
instance, tried to bring into vogue—but 
fixed the lines along which the salient 
doctrines of Christianity were to de- 
velop. These writings acted like the 
nucleating crystal dropped into the 
solution—they caused precipitation, 
definite formulation, of doctrine. At- 
tempts at adulteration met the stern 
resistance of a crystallized orthodoxy. 
One might draw conclusive examples 
from Old Testament times and religion, 
as, for example, from the canonization 
of the law under Ezra. The same pro- 
cess could be shown as resulting from 
the fixation of ethnic scriptures. The 
canonization of the Rig-Veda, the Brah- 
manas, the Pitakas, and the Adi-Granth 
in India, of the Zend-Avesta in Persia, 
the Kings and Classics of China, and the 
Book of the Dead in Egypt, effected like 
results in their own environment. 

A further similar effect that is the 
immediate consequent upon that just 
cited is found in the tendency, born of 
limitation of authority to the canon, 
which is wittingly suggested in the figure 
used—that of crystallization. The con- 
ceptions of orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
take form, freedom of growth is limited 
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to directions permitted by the canon, 
and the ultimate effect is stagnation 
until new vital forces are injected into 
the system. This hardly needs illus- 
tration. Almost every page of religious 
history illustrates the fact. It is this 
terrible reality which called out the 
exclamation of the great French free- 
thinker: “Oh, religion, what crimes have 
been perpetrated in thy name!” We 
need ever and anon, even in these days, 
to recall this effect to mind. 

And this brings us to the final point 
we can make in this paper. The books 
themselves have suffered, literally, in 
the fires of persecution, and through 
this idea of orthodoxy. May we recall 
the fact that the present comparatively 
small compass of the Avestan writings 
is due to persecutions twice suffered from 
different sources? That under one reign 
to possess the Kings and Classicsof China, 
with the exception of a single book, was a 
capital offense? That Antiochus Epiph- 
anes attempted the destruction of the 
Hebrew Scriptures? That Christians in 
turn aimed at and nearly accomplished 
the extinction of Mandaean and Mani- 
chean writings, while the Roman church 
attempted the editing and expurgation 
of Jewish rabbinic writings and still 
keeps its Index expurgatorius ? 


There is in all that is here so briefly 
reviewed much food for thought. We 
are beginning to look on the scriptures 
of the nations with a more tolerant eye, 
even with a degree of interest. The 
motives that sway us in this course ar* 
varied. It is not unlikely that the 
reasons behind our interest are in part 
the facts rehearsed above, although these 
reasons are unformulated and partly 
unconscious. In studying the books of 
the nations we find them speaking with 
varied tongues but testifying to knowl- 
edge of vital truths—the fact of sin and 
the need of redemption, the necessity of 
striving to overcome evil, the convic- 
tion that God is interested in his world 
and accessible to petition, the belief in 
the immortality of the soul andin requital 
for deeds done in the body. Each of 
the books as a whole reveals the soul of 
a people, its character, its conscious 
needs, its aspirations. And if the mes- 
sage of our own Scriptures is to find a 
hearing among these peoples it can be 
only after we have ourselves gained 
insight into the spiritual life and long- 
ings of the people we address, cordially 


recognizing the possession of what truth 
they have, and making that truth the 


starting-point toward the higher truths 
we have to bestow. 
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THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE NATURAL 
AND THE SPIRITUAL ORDER AS DE- 
SCRIBED IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


IV. THE CONFLICT WITH DESPIRITUALIZED 
RELIGION 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


In a preceding article we considered 
the reception accorded the message of 
Jesus by those who were already pre- 
disposed to the messianic calling. In 
the case of John and his disciples, as well 
as of the Samaritan Woman, the recog- 
nition of Jesus was hearty and almost 
immediate. In the case, however, of 
Nicodemus, a technically theological 
education made the perception of the 
true significance of Jesus difficult. Yet 
even in his case, no open breach with 
Jesus and his claims was reached. In 
the fifth chapter the gospel passes to the 
actual conflict waged by Jesus with the 
Pharisees. This conflict precipitated by 
him proceeds without compromise, al- 
though with occasional delay, until the 
authorities of Jerusalem plan his death. 

As has been pointed out, the Fourth 
Gospel translates the messianic interpre- 
tation of Jesus into the terms of spiritual 
law. ‘The messianic hope, as such, was 
ethnic and when held baldly could 
hardly be of philosophical value in the 
Greek or Roman world. With the Jews 
the opposite was true. The historical 
struggle between Jesus and the Jews, or 
“the world,”’ was one in which his mes- 
sianic dignity was in dispute. Particu- 
larly is this true of the account of the 
struggle contained in the Fourth Gospel. 
In the second section of that gospel, as in 


the earlier, the evangelist pauses to com- 
ment upon the sayings of Jesus in such a 
way as to enable the religious mind of 
any time or place to equate his signifi- 
cance as seen from the point of view of 
messianism and from that of the claims 
of the spiritual order. The narrative of 
the conflict between himself and the 
Pharisees centers around several miracles 
in which the supernatural power of Jesus 
is exercised. These miracles are inter- 
preted as “signs” of his messiahship by 
many individuals but arouse hostility on 
the part of the Pharisees, because of the 
same interpretation given them by Jesus. 

The narrative of these events is con- 
stantly subjected to the evangelist’s ex- 
position. This exposition is interwoven 
with the narrative and is a chorus-like 
refrain upon the universal, spiritual 
significance of what Jesus is doing and 
saying. A little practice will enable 
the reader to recognize this expository 
material which makes up so large an 
element of the Gospel in the chapters 
under consideration. In later chapters 
such distinction between what might be 
called a logion or act of Jesus, and the 
evangelist’s exposition becomes increas- 
ingly difficult and becomes at last quite 
impossible, so identified are the two 
elements of the Gospel. 

Chaps. 5 and 7 present not a few 
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critical difficulties, particularly those of 
apparent disarrangement, but from the 
point of view of our present study, it is 
not necessary to reach a final decision as 
to just what was the original order of the 
material. The real purport of the narra- 
tive discloses itself without the aid of 
exact critical reconstruction, helpful as 
that is for detailed exegesis. 

Here, as in the earlier portions of the 
Gospel, the struggle of Jesus with Phari- 
saism is used by the evangelist to illus- 
trate the principles underlying the 
struggle involved in the effort of the 
spiritual order to express itself and 
through its representative to make fol- 
lowers among the representatives of the 
Jewish religion. “He came unto his 
own.” These religious persons, how- 
ever, are represented as having so 
despiritualized their religion and having 
so externalized the duties and tests of 
religion that the revelation of the 
spiritual order made by Jesus seems gro- 
tesque and blasphemous. Bitter opposi- 
tion between them and Jesus immediately 
results and the Jewish religion thus comes 
to be regarded by the apostle as an 
element of “the world” (7:7). 

The difference between such opposi- 
tion and the spiritual obtuseness, born of 
the same technical theology, as shown by 
Nicodemus, is made clear in 7:45-53. 
Spiritual obtuseness in the case of “the 
teacher of Israel’”’ was to be succeeded by 
open devotion (19:39) because it was 
accompanied by, spiritual sincerity in a 
moment of investigation (7:50). 

1. The First Issue between Jesus and 
Pharisaism: Externalized 
Religion 

The points of conflict between Jesus 
and the Pharisees were three. There is 


first the struggle with the Pharisees 
occasioned by his breaking of their 
development of the Sabbath law. In 
the healing of the impotent man at the 
pool of Siloam on the Sabbath day, Jesus 
violates one of the fundamental religious 
positions of Judaism. For this he is at 
once censured. His defense of himself 
leads to (1) the exposition of his own sig- 
nificance as the representative of God 
and the eternal life; and (2) to his 
accounting for the fact that the Phari- 
sees, leaders of God’s chosen people, 
should turn from him and fail to see 
that he is the revelation of God. At 
every point in the development of this 
brief drama the evangelist adds his illu- 
minating comment upon the spiritual 
significance of Jesus and the refusal of 
legalistic religion to believe in him. 
Jesus vindicates his breaking of the 
Sabbath by the assertion that God is 
always active. He thus introduces a 
theistic conception destructive of deism, 
and of every form of belief in an external, 
absentee, inactive God. But this con- 
ception was less a shock to the religious 
leaders of his day than his speaking 
of God as his Father. For the divine 
immanence was not unknown to the 
rabbinical thinkers, but the divine 
paternity was conceived of by them 
either in terms of nationalism or in the 
materialistic mode of pagan mythology. 
The incapacity of a too literalistic re- 
ligion to grasp the meaning of the 
spiritual reality which Jesus sets forth is 
at once evident. Here as in chap. 6 his 
hearers are represented as incapable of 
estimating the reality in the symbols 
used by Jesus. This inability prevents. 
them from grasping the spiritual content 
of the Master’s words and they are, there- 
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fore, still further shocked by Jesus’ in- 
sistence that the position of the messianic 
Judge has been given him, as well as the 
power to bring the dead to life. 

The claim of these two prerogatives 
of the messianic King marks the comple- 
tion of the messianic self-assertion of 
Jesus. The evangelist, however, goes on 
to show, both by his own explanation and 
by the word of Jesus, the reasons for the 
failure of the world and the Pharisees in 
particular to see the messianic value in 
Jesus. In so doing he does not destroy 
or allegorize away the strictly eschato- 
logical content of the messianic instruc- 
tion but makes the failure to recognize 
Jesus as the eschatological Christ a 
symptom of the unspiritual character of 
the world. 

The entire discussion swings about 
eschatological expectations. The judg- 
ment, the resurrection, eternal life—all 
these are a part of the messianism of the 
current apocalyptic writings. But the 
Fourth Gospel is not content to leave the 
terms without real content. The judg- 
ment, it will be recalled, has already 
(3:18) been given a philosophical rather 
than dramatic meaning, and “eternal 
life,”’ i.e., the sort of life that is to be lived 
in the Coming Age, is now identified 
with the spiritual life which the historic 
Jesus reveals—the injection of the life of 
the spiritual order into the natural order 
(7:38, 39; cf. 6:53-63). Thus to accept 
him as Christ is tantamount to entrance 
into the spiritual order; to reject him is 
to fight that order. And rejection is the 
inevitable outcome of the hostile attitude 
of the Pharisees. 

Similarly in the case of the evidence 
on which Jesus relies for inducing men to 
take him as the Christ. This is said to 


be John the Baptist, his works, his 
Father, and the Scriptures. Later, in 
8:18, he relies upon two witnesses, him- 
self and the Father, but the issue is the 
same. The rejection of evidence is a re- 
jection of the spiritual order revealed in 
Jesus. The ultimate test of spirituality is 
seen in the response to the Father and to 
himself. This is clearly not an exclu- 
sively intellectual process but a voli- 
tional expression of a dominant attitude 
in life. Until one can respond to the 
spiritual appeal which God makes 
through Jesus, one will be hostile to him 
and without his presence in one’s soul 
(5:33-43; cf. 5:23), a doctrine which has 
already appeared in the discussion with 
Nicodemus. : 

Thus the reasons for the failure of the 
Pharisees to recognize Jesus as the repre- 
sentative of God are details in the moral 
assault of the natural order upon Jesus, 
the representative of the spiritual order. 
Clearly these reasons are all moral: first, 
the determination of the Pharisees not 
to come to Jesus; second, their lack 
of love for God; third, their search for 
honor in religion (5:40-44). As over 
against this spiritual weakness, their 
reliance on Moses was of no value. In 
fact, Moses himself condemned them. 
Their confidence in him was only a part 
of their externalizing, despiritualizing of 
what Moses intended to be a deeply 
prophetic religion (5:46, 47). 


2. The Issue over the Bread of Life 


The second phase of the struggle is in 
the sixth chapter. It centers about the 
inability, born of moral failure, of the 
rank and file of the Jews to obtain food 
for the spiritual life. This is conditioned 
upon their inability to distinguish be- 
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tween the external in the work and per- 
son of Christ and the spiritual forces 
which he embodied, introduced, and 
illustrated. They recognize the one as 
miraculous but are offended when urged 
to see the latter. Thus a sharp and 
proper distinction is drawn between a 
perception of an event and the perception 
of the event’s significance. 

The episodes are the calming of the 
sea and the feeding of the five thousand, 
both conquests by Jesus of the natural 
order. But such conquests are intended 
to be regarded as “‘signs,’”’ not as mere 
accomplishments. The return of the 
multitudes for more bread—in itself a 
phase of what might almost be called a 
materialistic faith—leads Jesus to a dis- 
cussion of the inability of material goods, 
even though they are given by God, to 
satisfy the spiritual needs of mankind. 
Men are not religious who accept bless- 
ings without seeing in them symbols of 
the higher, spiritual gifts of the Giver. 
The failure of many to appropriate the 
spiritual help which Jesus would give 
them is thus again attributed to moral 
weakness and wickedness. Faith must 
not stop with simply recognizing the 
actuality of supernatural power; it must 
rather see in such “works” signs which 
show the presence of the Divine in the 
midst of the material universe. Then 
there is a distinction between the ma- 
terial bread of heaven, i.e., manna, and 
the true bread of life, which is, of course, 
Jesus. The fact that the Jews do not see 
the meaning in his words, but, like 
Nicodemus, find in them only the occa- 
sion of new perplexities, is evidence that 
their minds are gross. The real Bread of 
Heaven is to be found in his words which 
are spirit. Whoever sees him as the 
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giver of this spiritual life, sees in him the 
supreme revelation of God to the world 
—the Bread of Heaven who has come 
down to be the Bread of Life to those 
who will accept it. The power to appro- 
priate the religious life is the evidence of 
the existence of spiritual life within one. 
To reject it is evidence of absorption in 
the natural order (6: 26-65). 


3. The Attack of the Pharisees on 
Jesus 

The third phase of the conflict is the 
focalizing of hostility to Jesus by the 
leaders of the Jews. Thus begins the 
actual conflict so long accumulating. 
Jesus becomes a source of discussion 
among the people, many of whom regard 
him as the Christ (7:12,13). Men who 
are sent by the Pharisees to arrest him 
return unsuccessful, declaring that no 
man ever spoke like Jesus (7:4, 6). 

The issue of the conflict is drawn 
sharply in the words of Jesus (7: 16-19). 
His teaching was from God, as would 
appear to any man who would approach 
him in the spirit of Moses and without 
the pride of heart which was ruining the 
moral insight of the Pharisees. The de- 
termination of the Pharisees to lift the 
letter of the law above the spirit was the 
source of their inability to see the real 
meaning of Jesus’ work (7: 22-24). 

The growing determination to kill 
Jesus may be seen running through the 
entire seventh chapter, and it is over 
against this that one must place the in- 
tense conflict of chap. 8, which culmi- 
nates in the attempt of his enemies to 
stone Jesus to death. The eighth chap- 
ter intensifies the issues drawn in the 
three preceding chapters. On the one 
side Jesus appeals to the spiritual evi- 
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dence both of himself and of his Father, 
but the fundamental distinction he fi- 
nally draws between himself and his op- 
ponents who are eager but afraid to kill 
him, is “Ye are from beneath. I am 
from above” (8:23). These words epito- 
mize the entire philosophy of the Fourth 
Gospel. Jesus is from above and anyone 
who enters into relation with him from 
the world beneath must be born from 
above. If such rebirth do not come, 
men will die in their sins (8:24). His 
teaching is truth and the truth will make 
men free from the control of this lower 
world of the natural order (8:32), an 
emancipation which is never accom- 
plished by descent from Abraham, since 
such a descent does not determine the 
moral life or the attitude of individuals 
toward the world of spiritual values 
which Jesus is revealing. The enmity 
which these descendants of Abraham ex- 
hibited toward Jesus is the evidence of 
their underlying sin and moral blindness 
(8:33 ff.). 

This eighth chapter is of first impor- 
tance in the gospel narrative, since it 
concentrates interest on the conflict over 
the very heart of the mission of Jesus, 
viz., the bringing of men of sympathetic 
and responsive hearts into the kingdom 
of God, the spiritual order in which truth 
and life both oppose and are opposed by 


mere respectability, ethnic pride, insin- 
cerity, moral obtuseness, and legalistic 
self-complacency. In it Jesus is seen 
assailing the unspiritual forces that con- 
front him, confident in the response of 
the really spiritual-minded to the appeal 
God is making to the world through him. 
The answering opposition of his oppo- 
nents is in terms of the dominant quality 
of the natural order—“ the world,” viz., 
violence. 

These great characteristics of the two 
opposing orders are increasingly evident 
in the following chapters of the Gospel. 
On the one side are the representatives of 
the world unresponsive to the spiritual 
appeal, seeking to overcome the repre- 
sentative of the spiritual order by vio- 
lence, while on the other is Jesus reliant 
upon the ultimate triumph of the spirit- 
ual order but consistently carrying out 
his refusal (6:15) to rely upon any agent 
except the spiritual. This conflict de- 
velops as the representatives of the 
natural order grow desperate before the 
steady success of the work of Jesus; 
repeatedly they attempt to kill him 
but as often they find their attempts 
foiled. 

In our next paper we shall see how the 
next stage of the conflict, in which the 
natural order triumphs, is interpreted in 
terms of universal significance. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS AND 
MODERN SCHOLARSHIP. III 


J. M. POWIS SMITH 


Ill. Some Special Phases of Hebrew 
Religion 

The questions selected for this third 
study are suggested by B. Duhm’s Ever- 
coming Kingdom of God (1911), C. F. 
Burney’s lectures on Israel’s Hope of 
Immortality (1909), the first three chap- 
ters of Biblical Ideas of Atonement (1909) 
by E. D. Burton, J. M. P. Smith, and 
G. B. Smith, and A. S. Peake’s Problem 
of Suffering in the Old Testament (1904). 

Duhm’s booklet is confessedly a pop- 
ular summary rather than a learned 
and exhaustive treatise. He does but 
sketch the outlines of a great movement 
of thought, leaving it to the reader to 
work out the details for himself or to fill 
them in from his own imagination. 
Nevertheless Duhm’s high standing as 
an interpreter of the Old Testament 
warrants us in considering his results 
as here presented, especially so since 
there is no English work of recent 
times that takes up the thought of 
Israel’s messianic hope in a way at all 
satisfactory. One strong point in Duhm’s 
treatment is the fact that he so integrates 
Israel’s hope for the future with the 
common, everyday life of the people 
that we at once recognize the essential 
similarity between their needs and points 
of view and our own. The Hebrews 
are seen to live and move as genuinely 


human, actuated by the same impulses 
and motives as we ourselves. 

As the history of the idea of the 
kingdom of God is traced by Duhm, it 
is seen to be becoming ever more clear 
and definite and ever stronger. It is 
one of the marvels of history that this 
Hebrew people, notwithstanding that 
it was cast down again and again and 
seemed always on the verge of total 
destruction, yet kept its hope for the 
future bright and indeed grew more and 
more confident as the days became 
darker and darker. The only basis for 
this increasing hope was an indestruct- 
ible faith in God and his goodness. 

In reading Duhm, certain questions 
should be kept in mind. Are the 
messianic passages in Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah rightly relegated to the 
post-exilic age? Why did the thought 
of a world-disaster first appear in the 
preaching of Amos? Did it first appear 
then? Does not Amos seem to imply 
the existence of a belief in the Day of 
Yahweh prior to his own day? What 
did Amos do with this previously exist- 
ing expectation? Did he simply pass 
it on as he found it? Or did he impart 
to it great ethical enrichment? If 
there was an expectation of a world- 
disaster prior to Amos, was it an ex- 
clusively Hebrew possession, or was it 
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shared with, if not inherited from, the 
Semitic race as a whole? In similar 
strain, did the expectation of deliver- 
ance originate with Isaiah? If so, 
why? Was there.any general expecta- 
tion of this sort entertained in the 
Semitic world at large? If so, how and 
when did it reach Israel? What was 
Israel’s contribution to it in such a 
case? If the messianic passages are 
all, or nearly all, transferred to the 
exilic and post-exilic age, how are we 
to account for the sudden appearance 
of such a glorious hope just at that time, 
when there was the least warrant for 
it in existing conditions and prospects ? 
Did any Hebrew prophet ever formulate 
the thought of the coming messianic 
kingdom in any such terms as Jesus 
conceived of the ever-coming kingdom 
of God? Did the Hebrew hope ever 
cease to center itself upon national glori- 
fication? Was this glorification pre- 
sented as a sufficient end in itself or as 
of importance mainly because it meant 
the glorification of Jehovah? 

Burney’s little book is also of a 
popular character, having been deliv- 
ered originally as lectures at a summer 
school for women in Durham, England. 
But it is recent and reflects the trend 
of the latest thought upon its theme. 
We are here concerned with the escha- 
tology of the individual rather than 
with that of the nation as in the fore- 
going work. Burney starts out by say- 
ing that there was no belief in immor- 
tality in Israel prior to the Exile. If 
that be true, we must look for causes 
to explain its sudden rise at that late 
date. Does this book furnish an ade- 
quate explanation? But is it possible 
that Burney’s proposition is true? The 


immortality of the soul had been firmly 
held to in Egypt for centuries prior to 
the Exile. Did no hints of it drop upon 
the soil of Hebrew religion and take 
root during all those pre-exilic centuries ? 
Was not ancestor-worship almost uni- 
versal among primitive peoples and 
does not that involve a belief in the 
persistence of life after death? Did 
the Hebrews escape this stage of reli- 
gious development, or did they let go 
of the hope of a future life after having 
once entertained it ? 

Professor Burney, in accounting for 
the absence of a strong hope for the 
future of the individual beyond the 
grave, urges the view that individuals 
found very slight recognition even in 
this life in ancient Israel, the emphasis 
of religious thought all being upon the 
nation and its interests. It is true 
that the nation or group was the first 
consideration, but to deny the indi- 
vidual any significance is hazardous, 
in view of the prominence achieved by 
certain great individuals in the early 
history. But it is certainly correct to 
look upon the strengthening of the ideas 
of personality and individual responsi- 
bility as contributing much to the 
enrichment of the hope for the future. 
In like manner, the development of a 
monotheistic idea of God gave much 
to it. But more than any of these, as 
Burney rightly represents, did the per- 
sistence of the problem of the suffering 
of the righteous point the way to the 
future life. Burney’s examination of 
the references to this subject in the 
Psalter is singularly sane and frank. 
There is room here for difference of 
opinion on some questions, but Burney’s 
general conclusion will commend itself 
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to many as all that is warranted by the 
facts. The discovery of the teaching of 
Job upon the subject really resolves 
itself into a question of textual criticism 
and philological exegesis. Burney finds 
clear expression of the idea of a future 
life in Job 19:25, 26; but the matter 
is by no means as clear as we should 
like. Aside from the question of textual 
integrity, and this is a very vital one 
here, the terms used are in some cases 
very ambiguous. For example, does 
the word rendered by Burney “in after 
time” really mean that, or is it rather 
an adjective meaning “as a later one,” 
i.e., as the last witness upon this matter ? 
Does not the phrase rendered “after my 
skin” just as well signify “behind my 
skin” (cf. Cant. 2:9), i.e., while I am 
still alive? Likewise, is not “without 
my flesh” equally well rendered “from 
my flesh,” i.e., looking out from my 
flesh, while I still live? Such questions 
as these, which suggest themselves to 
the Hebraist, make the interpretation 
of Job 19:25 f. exceedingly doubtful. 
Burney’s treatment of the great ques- 
tion of immortality is along right lines. 
He perceives clearly and sets forth dis- 
tinctly that this idea was bound up in 
the bundle of life as a whole and that 
it cannot be understood or appreciated 
as a thing apart. The idea was modi- 
fied, purified, and enriched from age to 
age according as the nation’s religious 
experience was deepened and enriched 
by its own inner development and by the 
impact of the influences that came upon 
it from without. It is along the line of 
foreign influence upon the development 
of the hope of future life that further 
work needs to be done. Why is it that 
the idea comes out at length so pro- 
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nouncedly in the apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphic literature? Are the causes 
purely internal or did outer forces affect 
the situation profoundly? Is it prob- 
able that Persian eschatology, which 
was so fully developed, shaped or in- 
fluenced the thought of Israel at all? 
Does the Hebrew eschatological thought 
seem to show any resemblances to 
Persian close enough to compel the 
hypothesis of borrowing on the part 
of the Jews? Did the Greek life and 
thought make any contribution along 
this line? Was there not a tremen- 
dously strong tendency in Judea to. 
hellenize? Was not the Maccabean 
revolt largely a religious protest against 
the inroads of Greek customs and ideas ? 
Was this protest so vigorous and effect- 
ive as to have expelled all Greek in- 
fluence from Judea? Ecclesiastes and 
the Wisdom of Solomon are asserted 
by many to be striking evidences to 
the contrary. If we look for a moment 
at the beginning of the history of the 
idea of immortality, the impressive 
fact is the very slight allusion to it in 
the early pre-prophetic and prophetic 
literature. Is it enough to say that 
this is due to the fact that individual 
responsibility was as yet only partially 
and imperfectly realized? This idea 
seems in some form or other to have 
been present among all primitive peoples. 
May it not be true that this realm of 
ideas lay outside of the Yahweh-religion 
at the first? Yahweh was but one, 
albeit the greatest one, among many 
gods in early Israel. His sphere of 
activity and influence was the national 
life and destiny. Only gradually did 
he succeed in subduing all ranges of 
life’s, interests to himself. Possibly, the 
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absence of the idea of the future life from 
early Yahwistic literature is due to the 
fact that he did not conquer this terri- 
tory for himself until later days. It isa 
fact of significance for a right conception 
of the viewpoint of the Hebrew religion 
that, just as its monotheism was wrought 
out upon an ethical basis, so also was 
its idea of resurrection as presented in 
the Book of Daniel. 

Peake takes up the problem of 
suffering for its own sake and conse- 
quently gives it much fuller treatment 
than Burney, who was concerned with 
it only in so far as it contributed to 
the idea of immortality. He goes at 
his task from a historical point of view, 
tracing the rise of the problem and the 
successive attempts at its solution. 
He begins his consideration of the prob- 
lem with its first clear recognition in 
Hebrew literature, viz., in the prophecy 
of Habakkuk which reflected the shock 
caused to faith by Josiah’s untimely 
death and the dark outlook for Israel 
due to foreign oppression. It need 
hardly be said that this does not mean 
that men never were troubled by the 
wrongs and inequalities of life before 
Josiah’s death. Sacrifices and offer- 
ings to the gods are, more or less con- 
sciously, attempts to secure a better 
dispensation from the fates and to 
that extent reflect the recognition of 
restlessness under the burdens and 
anxieties of life. The treatment of the 
problem as presented in the Psalter 
should be carefully compared with that 
by Burney of the same subject, and the 
treatment of the contribution made by 
the Servant of Yahweh passages should 
be read in connection with the discus- 
sion of the same materials in the book 
that remains to be considered. 


Professor Peake in his last chapter 
gives more than his title promises, for he 
here forsakes the task of an interpreter 
of the Old Testament and seeks to justify 
the ways of God to men by showing suf- 
fering to find its offset in the rewards of 
a future existence and in the certainty 
of the love of God. Does it help matters 
much, however, to make the solution of 
the problem dependent upon a belief in 
the Trinity and in the Deity of Jesus? 
Are there not many minds that will 
insist that the present life should 
justify itself and not be under the 
necessity of recourse to a future life for 
vindication? And is the love of God 
of any greater importance than his 
justice? Can we rejoice in the former 
without being certain of the latter ? 

Of the three chapters on the Old 
Testament ideas of atonement in the 
last of our four books it is unnecessary 
for me to say much; they speak for 
me. They traverse ground that has 
been covered, in part at least, by both 
Burney and Peake, as well as Duhm. 
The angle of approach here, however, 
is a different one and much fresh ma- 
terial comes into consideration. One 
result of the study is clear, viz., that 
there was no hard-and-fast theory of 
atonement in Israel. Successive genera- 
tions wrought out new theories and, not 
infrequently, conflicting views existed 
alongside of each other. The ideas on 
this subject were susceptible to change 
and growth and were largely deter- 
mined by the social and historical en- 
vironment amid which they developed. 
It is particularly suggestive to note 
how the increasing misfortunes of Israel 
deepened in her bosom the conviction 
of sin, and how this in turn reacted 
upon the practices of atonement so 
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that in the later days the cultus of the 
temple became predominantly an aton- 
ing ritual. But let no man think, there- 
fore, that the Jew obtained no satis- 
faction or joy in life. He was a normal 
human being and lacked none of the 
longings and capacities that are common 
to man. A casual reading even of the 
Psalter, which was the hymn-book of 
the second temple, .will reveal what a 
passionate love for the law, the temple, 
the ritual, and for God abounded in 
the hearts of the faithful and how over- 
flowing with praise and gratitude was 
all their speech. It also is perfectly 
evident that the Hebrews in formulating 
their various theories regarding atone- 
ment were answering the religious needs 
of their own times in trying to think 
their problems through to their own 
satisfaction. They were not in any 
sense being used as demonstration 
material for the purpose of exhibiting 
for the benefit of coming generations a 
tight and proper view of the great 
atonement to be made in the person 
of Jesus. If we should go to the Old 
Testament to find our theory of the 
atonement we should be embarrassed 
by a superfluity of riches from which 
to choose. 

The following supplementary read- 
ing along the lines of the foregoing dis- 
cussion will be found instructive: 


R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in 
Judaism, and in Christianity (2d ed., 1913). 

This work would have been used as 
the basis of this study had it been pos- 
sible to secure a copy of the second 
edition in time. 

M. Lohr, Sozialismus und Individualismus 
im Alten Testament (1906). 

Cf. with this my own article on “The 
Rise of Individualism” in the American 
Journal of Theology for 1906. 

H. C. Beeching and A. Nairne, The Bible 
Doctrine of Atonement (1907). 

J. Hermann, Die Idee der Siihne im Alten 
Testament (1905). 

A careful study of the meaning of the 
Hebrew word for “atone.” 

H. Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israel- 
itisch-jildischen Eschatologie (1905). 

A very suggestive and original work, 
setting forth the view that Hebrew 
eschatology was of one piece with that 
of the oriental world, the Hebrews 
having ethicized an inherited system. 

P. Torge, Seelenglaube und Unsterblich- 
keitshoffnung im Alten Testament (1909). 

An objective exposition of the Old 
Testament statements regarding the soul 
and the life beyond. 

C. A. Briggs, Messianic Prophecy (1886). 

A good book in its day, but lacking in 
genuinely historical method and insight. 

E. Riehm, Messianic Prophecy. 

Now out of date, but still the best 
thing on the subject in English. 

G. S. Goodspeed, Israel’s Messianic Hope 
to the Time of Jesus (1900). 

A work that seeks to present the 
messianic idea in such a way as to avoid 
serious disturbance of traditional views. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS: 


The reader will be greatly tempted, in 
connection with the work of the present 
month, to dwell too fully upon the theology 
of Paul, and to lose sight of the rapid suc- 
cession of events which made Paul’s life 
at this time perilous, and intensely interest- 
ing to young people. As a matter of fact, 
the theology of Paul, as represented by his 
letter to the Romans, can be reduced to a 
few sentences which have a clear message 
to Christianity, although it was necessary 
that Paul state them in many forms and with 
great elaborateness to the Romans, in order 
to insure their understanding of his view. 
To the present-day student the focus of 
interest is the man Paul, earnestly seeking 
to establish a unified Christianity, caught in 
a trap by his enemies, alert but defeated, 
using every means to escape, but never losing 
sight of his work under the most adverse 
conditions. Concerning the theology of 
Paul, however, we should not fail to raise 
the question: Is it likely that a theology 
formulated by a man of Paul’s strength of 
character, and clearness of judgment, and 
religious experience should not contain 
vital principles for our faith today ? 


Program I 


Leader: A sketch of Rome in Paul’s 
day. 

Members: (1) The group of Christians 
to whom Paul’s letter to the Romans is ad- 
dressed, and his reasons for writing the 
letter. (2) The letter to the Romans: (a) 
the “‘heart”’ of its doctrines (3:1-30); (b) a 
Psalm of triumph (8:31-38); (c) Christian 
duty (chaps. 12 and 13). (3) Brief readings 
from Quo Vadis, which picture conditions 


among the Christians in Rome. (4) Imagi- 
nary descriptions of the receipt and reading © 
of Paul’s letter by the Christians in Rome. 

Subjects for discussion: (1) Does Paul’s 
religion of faith v. law have a counterpart 
in essence in our modern problem of religion 
v. morality ? or (2) If so, in what direction 
would Paul’s decision lie ? 


Program II 

Leader: A map study of Paul’s journeys 
up to this point. 

Members: (1) Stories from the journey 
of Paul to Jerusalem (a) in Troas; (5) at 
Miletus; (c) at Caesarea. (2) Paul’s visit 
to Jerusalem and its termination in the 
Caesarean prison. (3) Paul’s struggles for 
liberty ending in an expedition in Rome. 
(4) Imprisonment in Rome and ministry to 
the Romans. (5) Indications contained 
in Paul’s letter to the Philippians (a) as to 
the details of his life in Rome; (0) as to his 
attitude toward those who had accepted his 
teaching; (c) as to his attitude toward his 
own future; (d) as to his courage and the 
joyous character of his faith. 

Subjects for discussion: What religious 
“habits” helped Paul to endure his hard- 
ships with such hope and joyous expecta- 
tion? or (2) Is theology important? Does 
it change? If so, why? 


“REFERENCE READING 


Gilbert, Christianity in the Apostolic Age, 
§§ 118-47; Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, 
pp. 40-220; Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, chaps. xix-xxvi; Weizsacker, 
The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, chaps. 
iii, iv; McGiffert, The A postolic Age, pp. 324-98; 
Gilbert, Students’ Life of Paul, chaps. xi-xiv; 


The suggestions relate to the third month’s work, the student’s material for which appeared in 
the Biblical World for November and may be obtained in pamphlet reprints for use with classes. 
Address: THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago. 
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Ramsay, Pictures of the Apostolic Church, pp. 
301-64; Johnston, St. Paul and His Mission to 
the Roman Empire, chaps. ix-xiii; Robertson, 
Epochs in the Life of Paul, pp. 205-84; Bacon, 
Making of the New Testament, pp. 80-103; 
Peake, Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 
39-47, 57-59; Bacon, Am Introduction to the 
New Testament, pp. 98-126; Julicher, An Iniro- 
duction to the New Testament, pp. 103-25; Mof- 
fatt, An Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 


131-76; Ramsay, St. Paul, the Traveler and the 
Roman Citizen, pp. 283-360; Burton, Handbook 
on the Life of Paul, pp. 71-82; Burton, Records 
and Letters of the Apostolic Age, §§ 52-68; other 
lives of Paul by Stalker, Farrar, and Bird. 

See Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, 4-volume or 
1-volume edition, for articles on Macedonia, 
Illyricum, Roman, Roman Empire, Epistle to 
the Romans, Caesarea, Philippi, Epistle to the 
Philippians, Paul the Apostle. 


THE STUDY OF MISSIONS 


There is a vast amount of time and energy spent in the study of the 
spread of Christianity in foreign lands, which gives but a smattering of 
information. Thousands of men and women are sincerely interested in the 
question of foreign missions. Some of them are in training schools pre- 
paring for work in the foreign mission field. A vast majority are interested i 
in missionary work as supporters. Many people from both these classes i 
would like to follow a thorough and comprehensive reading course on missions. 
Such a course was published last year in the BrsuicaL Wor LD as one of the 
Professional Reading Courses of the Institute. The course comprised about i 
twenty volumes of the most fascinating literature dealing with India, China, i 
Japan, Africa, and Mohammedan countries, all these books being thoroughly 
discussed by Professor Ernest D. Burton, who had recently returned from a i 
tour of the educational institutions of the Orient, and Professor A. K. 
Parker, who was the instructor in missions in the University of Chicago. \ 

This material has now been reprinted in a pamphlet, and the course has f 
been placed upon the basis of the INst1TUTE Outline Courses, giving anyone i 
the possibility of securing this pamphlet by paying a membership fee of 
$0.50. By this arrangement, the course becomes accessible to all who may 
be interested in it. Furthermore the Inst1TUtE is circulating libraries 
which contain full sets of the books in the course. A fee of $3.50 secures 
to any person or group of persons who wish to use this course the receipt of 
the full library, express paid to any part of the United States or Canada. 
The books may be retained four months. At the end of that period they may 
be returned or purchased at a discount if desired for a permanent library. i 
This is an excellent opportunity for missionary societies to equip themselves 
with a library which would be standard for some time to come, and at the 
same time to read the books under the guidance of the INSTITUTE course. 
The number of libraries is limited and applications are filled in the order 
of their receipt. Address THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE, THE UNIVERSITY oF Cuicaco, ILL. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


Miracles and Christian Theism 

Belief in the activity of a divine Provi- 
dence working in the world is most effect- 
ively defended by pointing to the spiritual 
activities mediated through men. This is 
the contention of Reverend Professor G. W. 
Wade, of St. David’s College, Lampeter, in 
the October Hibbert Journal. It is clear 
from our Lord’s discourses, as proved in 
the earliest records of them, that it was not 
by miracles that he chiefly sought to appeal 
to men. 

Comparison between Mark and the 
other synoptists (Luke and Matthew) who 
used his gospel as a source shows that even 
though the latter had a written document 
before them, they did not hesitate to 
diverge from it. So it may be inferred 
that where a writer had no written source 
to draw upon, but merely oral narratives 
{as was almost certainly the case with 
Mark), his divergences from the original 
tradition would be at least as great. And 
secondly, inasmuch as not only the apostles 
but the reporters of their testimony lived 
in an age and land which had a very differ- 
ent conception of natural law from that 
prevailing now, their explanation of a 
marvelous event could not fail to vary 
from any that would be given by scientific 
observets at the present time. If we at- 
tempt to realize the conditions of mind 
under which the earliest gospel narratives 
were framed, it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that they favored the produc- 
tion of miracle stories. It is clear from an 
examination of the Old Testament that the 
writers of it classed as miracles many events 
that we should consider due to the normal 
operation of natural forces; and there is 
no reason to doubt that the Jews of our 
Lord’s day shared the same tendency. 

At the present time, when the objections 
felt to miracles from the side of science are 


reinforced by the doubts arising from criti- 
cism, it seems unwise to lay stress upon 
the miracles as the chief bulwark against 
materialism. Those who have come to 
think that the miracles did not occur are 
not precluded thereby from retaining a 
spiritual faith, or from believing that God 
really influences and controls his world. 


The Need of Franker Preaching 


Under the caption “The Unreality of 
Much Current Religious Teaching,” Pro- 
fessor J. A. Lindsay, M.D., in the Contem- 
porary Review for September, writing from 
the point of view of no one denomination, 
but “after a somewhat extensive experience 
of religious teachers in Ireland and other 
countries,” speaks of the attitude assumed 
by many cultivated people toward religion 
and of the conviction entertained by not 
a few that the pulpit is behind the age, that 
its point of view is in some important 
particulars obsolete, that it has not yet 
assimilated the accumulated fruits of science 
and of historical criticism, and that it can- 
not exercise its due influence until it has 
adjusted itself to the new conditions. There 
is, the writer feels, an increasing wave of 
agnosticism as men of good will, genuinely 
interested in their fellows and in humani- 
tarian effort, turn increasingly away from 
questions which they are convinced lead 
nowhere and admit of no solution. If re- 
ligion at the present day is impeded or 
discredited by any imperfect adjustment 
to the modern intellectual environment, it 
cannot be wrong to call attention to the 
fact. If such a contention is unfounded or 
uncharitable, disproof will be easy. 

A plea is made for more reality in dealing 
with questions which are on the plane of 
knowledge, which can be proved or dis- 
proved—questions, in short, with regard to 
which it is imperative that religious teach- 
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CURRENT 


ing should not conflict with the best that 
is thought and known. In several particu- 
lars, the teaching of the average pulpit today 
too often has about it the note of unreality. 
Verbal inspiration, repudiated in name, is 
maintained in essence, and the whole Bible 
taken as the Word of God sans phrase, and 
where inconsistencies are apparent the 
authorized exponents of religion, in their 
half-belief, too often give to the whole sub- 
ject of biblical authority a fatal unreality. 
Too large a proportion of the clergy possess 
capacity of holding incompatible beliefs at 
one and the same time. In the current 
teaching also regarding the order of nature, 
the origin of man, the nature of man—in 
the so-called doctrine of “human depravity” 
which still colors religious thought—there 
is far too much paltering with the assured 
results of science, too much clinging to 
obsolete cosmogonies, and the sure result 
is fatal unreality. Likewise, in the current 
teaching on the subject of the interpreta- 
tion of history and the course of civilization, 
too much is exclusively claimed for the 
influence of the Christian religion, little or 
no account being taken of the large applica- 
tion to life of the fruits of scientific research. 
The case of the New Japan is a case in point. 
Further, there is unreality in much current 
religious teaching under the subject of the 
alien faiths of the world, in the attempt to 
underestimate the virtues of the “heathen” 
and to picture them in darkest terms. 
Christianity has no reason to shun compari- 
son with any other of the great faiths of 
the world; it can afford to be just to them. 

Professor Lindsay recognizes that while 
his remarks may not do justice to the more 
advanced religious teachers of our day, they 
do too truly represent the average religious 
attitude of the church. But even the ad- 
vanced religious teachers are too much 
afraid that frankness would “unsettle men’s 
minds.” But the number of these who are 
dissatisfied with conventional theology and 
petrified creeds and who are looking for a 
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restatement of Christian doctrine is larger 
than is often supposed and is constantly 
increasing. Men are impatient of evasion, 
of platitude, and of mere dogmatic assertion. 
Religion suffers at present from an ever- 
haunting sense of insecurity and unreality. 
The present chaotic condition of religious 
thought and teaching is a source of fatal 
weakness. A restatement of the Christian 
position has become necessary. 


Why Cannot the Kingdom Come? 


Dr. Washington Gladden in the Metho- 
dist Quarterly Review for October calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the rate of growth of 
the churches has been lessening somewhat 
rapidly of late in most of the denominations 
on both sides of the sea. The churches 
gained during the first fifty years of the 
last century four times as fast as they gained 
during the second half of the century, to 
quote Dr. Josiah Strong. Of these unto- 
ward conditions the most disturbing feature 
is the increasing alienation of the wage- 
workers from the church; the army of 
organized labor is largely outside the 
churches and not in friendly relation to 
them. This number probably includes 
some thirty millions. The church cannot 
permanently maintain any position of 
influence in tiie community if it is out of 
sympathy with this class. 

Why has there been this retarding of the 
numerical growth of the church and this 
alienation of the wage-worker? To say 
that it is due to indifference of men today 
to the call of the higher life or to the growth 
of materialism is simply to say that the 
church has failed to do the work for which 
she was empowered. Has not the church a 
gospel to preach that softens the strong 
heart and awakens the consciousness of 
need and kindles the enthusiasm of human- 
ity? Various excuses are offered which 
are not so much explanations of her fruit- 
lessness as proofs of her delinquency. If 
divisions have incapacitated the church, 
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why these divisions? They are themselves 
symptoms showing grievous lack of vitality. 
The disease is constitutional, organic. 
The religious idea by which the church has 
been trying to shape its life is a defective 
idea. To be sure, there has always been 
more of living than of dead tissue in the 
body of Christ, and there is today; but 
there is always much that is not vitalized. 
The church’s divisions are not only sources 
of weakness but signs of weakness: it is 
not only weak because it is divided, but it is 
divided because it is weak. The loss of the 
great social ideal of the kingdom of God and 
the substitution of a self-regarding temper 
and habit for the spirit of the community 
is the source of our sectarian divisions. The 
spirit of individualism is strife and social 
disintegration; it stimulates the ambition 
of leadership to which the origin and main- 
tenance of sects is mainly due. The love 
of money—the root of all our social evils— 
is egoism in its most concrete and condensed 
expression. The church by concentrating 
the attention of the individual upon his own 
interests has been helping to produce the 
culture medium in which that absorbing 
passion is developed. The church must get 
a new conception of what is fundamental in 
Christianity, a new appeal to the conscience 
of men; it must recover its lost social ideal 
which for many centuries the builders have 
rejected and make it the headstone of the 
corner. 

The movement toward church federation 
is very promising, but for church federation 
to be real and permanent the church must 
get a clear understanding of the reasons why 


it is not already united. It must have a. 


new heart and a new spirit. There must be 
instilled into the minds of the members of our 
churches the spirit of the community before 
there can be any profitable co-operation 
among them. They must also learn that 


religion is something more than the concern 
of the local church; that any Christian’s 
supreme loyalty belongs to the kingdom, not 
to the church, not to any or all of the 
churches. The kingdom is a great deal 
bigger than the church, and the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom is a larger kind of 
righteousness than the righteousness of 
the church. It includes all the philan- 
thropic agencies of the community, all its 
educational agencies; all governmental and 
civic agencies for the preservation of public 
welfare; the whole realm of industry and 
trade; the whole ministry of the beautiful; 
the ministry of joyfulness; all the people, 
young and old, rich and poor, good and bad, 
black and white, native-born and foreign- 
born—all the people of the community. 
The federation movement shows that 
the churches have heard the call of the 
kingdom. The church on fire with the 
passion of the kingdom would not be com- 
plaining of waning influence or shrinking 
membership. 

Is this visionary? Many, even outside 
the church, are believing in it. A good 
many Socialists believe that the kingdom 
can come; that is why they are growing. 
To be sure they think that it can be brought 
in by economic or political machinery, but 
they believe it can be. Until they find a 
more excellent way they will never prosper. 
But they are not wrong in thinking the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Some will 
complain, saying that this is to “substitute 
sociology for religion.” If so, it is the kind 
of sociology of which no disciple of Jesus 
ought to be afraid. “All of us who have 
been trained in egoistic religion need a con- 
version to Christian Christianity.” We 
need a brotherhood which will prove the 
Fatherhood. It is coming. It must come. 
If we ever doubt it, may God forgive us 
our faithlessness. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


Has Christianity a Rival in the 
Far East? 

In the July edition of the International Re- 
view of Missions President Henry Churchill 
King of Oberlin College writes on ‘Chris- 
tianity the Only Hopeful Basis for Oriental 
Civilization,” answering the question: Does 
any other religion than Christianity give 
promise of being able to furnish a sufficient 
spiritual basis for civilization in the Orient, 
even in its most advanced nation, Japan? 
In other words: In the increasing contacts 
between East and West and under the con- 
stant pressure of Western education can the 
earlier religious bases of oriental civilizations 
suffice or even continue? This is a problem, 
not of the absolute religion, but one of which 
many oriental leaders themselves deeply feel 
the seriousness. There is need of an ade- 
quate spiritual basis for an enduring and 
progressive national life, for a nation’s his- 
torical and scientific and ethical findings 
cannot be always at war wiih its religious 
beliefs. No modern nation, with the pres- 
ent unifying of the world, can rest in a 
religion that contains no possibility of becom- 
ing universal. The religion that is to meet 
the needs of the Orient, and especially of 
Japan, in the crisis brought on by forced 
contact with Western civilization must be 
that religion which is best able to meet these 
new tests of the scientific spirit and method, 
and of historical criticism, and of the social 
consciousness. What are the probabilities 
that any religion other than the Christian 
can meet this need? Can any of the older 
faiths do it? Can a modern syncretism do 
it? No religion, certainly, is going to fur- 
nish a safe spiritual basis for a nation’s life 
that cannot command the whole-hearted 
intellectual and moral respect of its educated 
leaders. Neither Shinto nor Confucianism 


is strictly a religion—at best but a system of 
ethics, and a system of ethics, moreover, 
rather narrowly conceived; a religious basis 
for national life these cannot give. Bud- 
dhism, pessimistic, other-worldly, and anti- 
secular in its ideals, must remain unnat- 
uralized in any truly modern civilization. 
Further than this, historical criticism and 
modern science would leave but little of 
its traditions and its world-view and would 
deal mercilessly with its abandonment of 
original Buddhism. A religious syncretism 
which some earnest Japanese leaders are 
seeking would lack the essential vitality of an 
organic growth. It were far wiser for the 
Japanese to build deliberately and thought- 
fully on historical Christianity and give 
it an honest Japanese interpretation. 
Christianity has amply proved its ability 
not merely to exist in the modern world and 
not merely to adjust itself to such a world, 
but to furnish foundation, motives, stand- 
ards, and ideals indispensable to any en- 
during civilization. Born in the East, 
embraced in the West, it is the best that the 
West has to offer to the East. The great 
facts of the world are the great persons of 
the world. Christianity’s greatest riches lie 
just here; in the life and teaching and per- 
sonality of Jesus it has a matchless claim on 
the attention of thoughtful men seeking a 
real religious basis for their own lives and for 
their nation’s civilization. Christianity wel- 
comes the light of modern science with its 
passion for reality; it welcomes all the 
justified methods and findings of historical 
criticism and uses these to its own great 
advantage; it finds in the social conscious- 
ness and the true democracy to which it 
looks the very essence of the spirit of the 
teaching of Jesus. The real roots of the 
best in Western civilization are Christian. 
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This is what is really offered Japan for the 
spiritual basis of its civilization. With her 
own honest reaction on the facts of his- 
torical Christianity and in the resulting 
interpretation of its own Christianity, profit- 
ing by all that other men have felt that they 
have found, Japan could scarcely fail to 
find a satisfying spiritual basis for her indi- 
vidual and national life. She would be 
choosing the best that the world has to offer. 


What the Revolution Means to 
Chinese Christianity 

Dr. Richard Wilhelm, a missionary of 
the Allgemeiner Evangelisch-Protestan- 
tischer Missionsverein in Shantung con- 
tributes to the October International Review 
of Missions a noteworthy article on “The 
Influence of the Revolution on Religion 
in China.” The result of the revolution is 
the collapse of Confucianism as a state 
religion. The only legitimate approach to 
God permitted by Confucian teaching is 
through the emperor, annually performing 
sacrifices at the altar of heaven on behalf 
of the people. But the republican govern- 
ment has abolished the sacrifices and all 
official veneration of Confucius. Even 
the study of the Confucian writings has been 
eliminated from the curriculum of lower 
and middle schools. The private schools 
in which the teaching of Confucianism might 
have been continued have been closed. 
Further, the official privileges once granted 
to Buddhism and Taoism have been with- 
drawn. Disciples of these faiths must 
accept the status of ordinary associations 
if they desire governmental recognition. 
Accordingly a Buddhist church and a 
Taoist church have already organized 
with detailed constitutions. The Christian 
church is no longer at any disadvantage as 
compared with other religious bodies. It 
follows that the national consciousness of 
the Christians has been quickened and 
love of country has become a large factor 
in Chinese Christianity. There is a dis- 


position everywhere in the Chinese church 
to refuse to submit to the control of mis- 
sionaries. An independent national Chinese 
church is in process of formation. What 
influence will these movements have upon 
the spread of Christianity in China? May 
not the Chinese attempt too soon to dis- 
pute with foreign help? Will churches 
which have hitherto drawn their adherents 
mainly from the uneducated masses suc- 
ceed in winning the support of the cultured 
classes? Can it, unaided, obtain educated 
leaders of spiritual power? Dr. Wilhelm’s 
deliberate conclusion is this: ‘We are 
justified in believing that Christianity in 
China is already sufficiently strong to 
maintain itself even if foreign support were 
withdrawn. Moreover the revolution has 
brought about conditions which are exceed- 


ingly favorable for its expansion.” 


What Religion Ought Japan to Have? 


The dean of the theological department 
of Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan, 
Professor Hino, sets forth in the September 
number of the Missionary Review of the 
World his reasons for answering with a 
strong affirmative the question “Ought 
Japan to Become a Christian Nation?” 
He writes’ from full sympathy with the 
native religions of that empire. He states 
his assurance that amid all the varying 
religions of the present day in his country 
the principle of the survival of the fittest 
will surely hold true and that the fate of 
Christianity will be determined by its 
ability to assimilate the spiritual and intel- 
lectual status of the people and to enlighten 
the nation in the way of truth, The chief 
religions which today dispute the field with 
Christianity are three: Shinto, Confucian- 
ism, and Buddhism. 

As to the religion of Shinto, its weakness 
lies in its naive and unorganized character, 
its narrow and superficial appeal to patri- 
otism as the mainspring of action, its 
multiplication of weak and puny deities 
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which results practically in general skepti- 
cism and religious indifference. All of these 
characteristics render Shinto a religion which 
never can command men of education and 
serious mind. An infant’s dress is useless 
for a full-grown man. 

A better case can be made out for Con- 
fucianism, to which, without a doubt, Japan 
owes much, because of its high insistence 
on righteousness and the sense of honor. 
But the appeal here is made to an essentially 
feudal form of life which has passed—a 
graded society; but new rights of the com- 
mon man and of the common woman can- 
not be thus overlooked. Further, there is 
nothing in Confucianism to meet the peoples’ 
yearning after eternal values, and this fact 
has left it unable to hold the Japanese 
people. Indeed as an institution Confucian- 
ism has passed out of the national life. 

In Buddhism is to be found, next to 
Christianity, the best-developed religion in 
the world. But its appeal is essentially 
negative, contemplative, static, and deeply 
pessimistic. It fails grievously at three 
points: first, in its insufficient insistence on 
the ethical life of man due to its attempted 
all-inclusive denial of the great facts of life 
or its impractical illusive teaching regarding 
a world beyond this world held in mystic 
obscurity; second, in its undervaluation of 
the individual will in man; third, in its 
consequent lack of a real vitality which to 
the popular mind has made it synonymous 
with death rather than life and having chief 
concern with the dead, not with the living. 

Speaking positively, Professor Hino 
regards Christianity as the religion which 
can meet the pressure of twentieth-century 
life-problems. It has passed through local 
restrictions and racial limitations, and yet 
has vitality enough to maintain its main 
assertions. There is good in every religion. 
Christianity has demonstrated its powers 
of adaptation to new circumstances and of 
assimilation of new forces; it is not in its 
dotage; it is plastic and vigorous. Though 


the task it faces is an enormous one, Chris- 
tianity will win the hearts of the Japanese 
people. ‘The sound has its echo.” It is 
the only religion that seems to have vitality 
enough to meet the spiritual needs of the 
present and coming generation. Ultimate 
victory is sure. 


Shall China Have an Official 
Religion ? 


The Chinese Recorder reports a strong 
movement in Peking, supported in par- 
ticular by influential literati, to procure 
the insertion in ihe new constitution now 
being framed of the words “Confucianism 
shall become the state religion of China 
while religious liberty shall be accorded to 
the people of China.” In protest against 
this proposal, Taoists, Buddhists, and Mo- 
hammedans will stand with the Christians 
of China. The government cannot take this. 
step and continue to treat other religions 
impartially. Already a committee has been 
organized in Peking to start a counter- 
movement. 


An Eventful Year in New China 


In the Missionary Review of the World, 
for October, 1913, Dr. A. H. Smith 
points out the political problems of the 
new republic and the opium question. The 
political situation is characterized by 
enthusiasm, expectation, indifference, and 
discontent. He is of the opinion that the 
political welfare of China depends on the 
united effort of the men of learning and 
capability for the upbuilding of the nation 
for the common good of the people. In 
addition to this political problem, China 
is engaged in a desperate struggle to stamp 
out her opium curse. In spite of some 
discouraging features of the problem, opium. 
is increasingly put under ban. 


The Future of Western Persia 


In the Moslem World for October, 1913, 
Mr. G. G. Wilson of Tabriz, Persia, writes 
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of the significance for the spread of Chris- 
tianity of “The Russian Occupation of 
Northern Persia” of which he anticipates 
no other outcome than a continued occupa- 
tion and final annexation of Northern Persia 
by the Czar’s government. Russian an- 
nexation means the dawn of a new day for 
the native Christian races of Persia, so 
cruelly harassed in the past by the Shahs. 
Their legal disabilities will end, the persecut- 
ing power of Islam will be curbed. Greater 
religious freedom will be allowed. The 
American, British, French, and German 
missions will be recognized and authorized, 
it is reasonable to expect, by the Russian 
government as an act of comity and friend- 
liness to the governments under whose 
protection these missions are founded. 
The missionaries, on their part, will do well 
to adapt themselves to new conditions by 
adopting the Russian language as the basis 
of instruction. To quote a German dele- 
gate to the Edinburgh Conference, the Great 
Commission does not read: “Go ye int.» all 
the world and teach the English language.” 


What Missions Do to Religion 


In the London Quarterly Review for 
October, Dr. George G. Findlay, writing 
of the Methodist Missionary Centenary, has 
this to say of the present-day situation in 
missions: 

All history shows the religious bond to be 
vital to society. The Roman Empire instinc- 
tively sought a common faith, and found it in 


. the debasing Caesar-worship; it adopted Chris- 


tianity too late and too partially to save it. 
. . . - India must be Christianized within the 
next century and qualified to take her place as a 
sister in the family of the British Empire, or she 
will rend herself from us by some new and 
bloodier mutiny. The world-society that is 
forming demands a world-religion: the one con- 
ceivable world-religion is that of Jesus Christ. 


Dr. Findlay goes on to comment upon 
the influence of current religious thought 
upon the future of missions. It is less 


dogmatic regarding the condition of those 
who live and die outside the pale of gospel 
faith. The science of comparative religion, 
largely created by missionary research, 
makes for tolerance and discrimination. 
It discovers testimonies to the one God and 
to the way of salvation revealed in Christ 
in creeds the most alien from our faith. 
The religion of Israel, as Dr. Moulton has 
shown in the Fernley Lecture, 1913, was 
never hermetically sealed against gentile 
thought. The interaction which took place 
between Judaism and Zoroastrianism and, 
at a later day, between Christianity and 
Hellenism is bound to take place also upon 
a growing scale between Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and even fetishism and animism. The 
clearer recognition of the organic connection 
of Christ and Scripture with the whole life 
of mankind must in time to come pro- 
foundly affect the Christian propaganda. 


The Opium Evil in India 


In the October London Quarterly Review, 
Saint Nihal Singh states that there is no 
province in British India where the drug 
is not in common use, the consumption vary- 
ing in different parts of the country from 
18.7 pounds down to 4.1 pounds a year per 
thousand of population. While the increase 
in the population has been very gradual— 
7.1 per cent in the last decade—the con- 
sumption of opium has increased 182,557 
pounds during this time. The greater part 
of the opium is taken in the form of pills and 
given freely to infants with their food to 
keep them quiet. According to evidence 
given before the Royal Commission on 
Opium which reported in 1895, in a single 
year 1,200,000 of these pills were manu- 
factured. In some localities the opium 
habit is so common among women that at 
social functions boxes of the narcotic are 
handed around much as chocolates would be 
furnished by a European hostess. It is 
to be noted, however, that a very small 
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percentage of those who have to earn their 
daily bread by hard labor are addicted to 
the habit, the vice being indulged in as a 
tule by the wealthy and middle classes. 
Urban populations especially seem to be in 
the grip of the evil; 10 per cent of Cal- 
cutta’s population are estimated victims; 
so also in Madras and other urban centers. 
Further, one-quarter or one-fifth of the 
adult population in Assam habitually use 
the drug. The baneful effects in the use 
of the drug are numerous and varied, but 
particularly destructive of the health and 
usefulness of children; much blindness is 
directly traceable to the opium habit. The 
moral contamination due to the use of 
opium is fully as evil as the physical degen- 
eration attendant on its use—indolence, loss 
of power to concentrate or to make decisions, 
and the utter loss of any sense of duty, so 
that the word of an opium-user even under 
oath is positively worthless; in desperation 
he will commit any manner of crime in 
order to procure the drug. The smoking 
of opium is far more injurious in its results 
than its consumption in pill form. 

In spite of the horrible results which 
invariably follow in the wake of the opium 
habit, there are even today many British 
officials—many of them doctors—who main- 
tain that the employment of opium in small 
doses in a tropical country like Hindustan 


RELIGIOUS 


City Training Schools 

The training of the Sunday-school 
teacher seems to be the focal point upon 
which the organized Sunday-school forces 
are wisely centering their energies. The 
superintendent of teacher training under 
the International Sunday-School Associa- 
tion, Dr. Franklin McElfresh, reports that 
city training schools for Sunday-school 
teachers are this year being organized in 
from twenty to thirty cities both east and 
west. Conspicuous among these cities are: 


does not produce the ill effects that follow 
its use in colder climates. The number of 
these would-be apologists is significantly 
highest in the worst districts. In spite of 
the drastic measures employed to stamp 
out the use of the noxious drug in other 
courtries, the British Indian government 
still entertains notions as to the beneficent 
effects of opium. The revenue interests 
have overshadowed the moral issues. Of 
late, however, the British Indian admin- 
istration has taken steps toward more 
stringent rules and regulations for opium 
consumption. On August 19, 1912, the 
Finance Department of the government of 
India approved resolutions called for a 
re-examination of the system of regulation 
in the light of the experience of other coun- 
tries dealing with the same problem. To be 
sure that collective smoking has been inter- 
dicted, the price of the drug sold by the 
government has been raised so as to dis- 
courage its use, and the amount of opium 
which anyone may lawfully possess has 
been reduced, but far more rigorous action 
is necessary. In 1911-12 the revenue 
accruing to the government was £ 1,105,400; 
but it does not seem utopian to hope that 
the moral sense of the British Indian govern- 
ment will be quickened enough to forego this 
money consideration and free Hindustan 
from the ravages of the poppy. 


EDUCATION 


Hartford, Conn., Buffalo, N.Y., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Newark, N.J., St. Louis, Mo., 
Lincoln, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. The 
programs of these schools vary considerably 
both in the quality of the courses offered 
and in their emphasis upon subject-matter, 
organization, and method. The movement 
in itself is wholly good, but we wish that we 
might see the biblical courses more ade- 
quately outlined and more conspicuously 
placed. But it is interesting to note that 
in the city institute which was organized 
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earliest, several years ago, the Bible is now 
placed first in the curriculum and pedagogy 
second. All the other programs reverse 
this order. 


The Co-operation of Educational In- 
stitutions in the Training of 
Sunday-School Teachers 


We have received interesting announce- 
ments of a course of instruction for Sunday- 
school workers offered at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the benefit of Sunday-school 
teachers. The course will be given in series 
of six lectures each, under the following 
topics: “Principles of Teaching,” by Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer; “Introduction 
to the Study of the Bible,” by Rev. Ray- 
mond C. Knox; ‘Essentials of Child-Study 
for Sunday-School Teachers,” by Professor 
George A. Coe; “The Sunday-School Organi- 
zation and Purpose,” by Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler; and “The History of Civiliza- 
tion in Ancient Palestine,” by Professor 
Lewis B. Paton, all except one of these 
being regular members of the faculty of 
some educational institution. 

The University of Denver is co-operating 
with what is known as the Denver Training 
School, an interdenominational church 
organization which last year enrolled 230 
Sunday-school teachers from the city. The 
announcement of this year offers courses for 
teachers in the elementary department, the 
adult department, and teachers of ’teen- 
age boys and girls, as well as a course for 
pastors and superintendents and a coaching 
class. Several of the instructors are mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Iliff 
School of Theology, which is associated 
with the university. 

Drake University of Des Moines, Ia., 
has inaugurated perhaps the best of all the 
Sunday-school institutes. It is now in its 
third year and has from the first been sys- 
tematically organized and conducted by 
Professor Walter Athearn, of the depart- 
ment of religious education. Experience, as 
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well as appreciation of the needs of the 
teachers, and of educational values, has 
resulted after three years in a most excellent 
program of work in which the Bible as 
subject-matter is placed first, and methods 
take their proper place as second, and 
organization, third. 

The University of Chicago is endeavoring 
to assist the churches of the South Side of the 
city in the region in which the university is 
located, to train its teachers by offering at 
the university short courses one evening 
each week for six weeks. The courses 
announced for this year so far are: “The 
Principles of Sunday-School Teaching,” 
with special reference to the life of Christ, 
by Professor T. G. Soares; “The Back- 
ground for the Study of the Life of Christ,” 
by Shailer Mathews; “Boys’ Religion,” by 
Professor Allan Hoben; “The Old Testa- 
ment in the Junior and Intermediate Depart- 
ments,” by Miss G. L. Chamberlin. 


Educational Work of Church Boards 


The Publication and Sunday-School 
Board of the Reformed Church in the 
United States has just put out a leaflet out- 
lining correspondence courses in religious 
pedagogy for ministers. These courses 
have for their purpose the introduction of 
ministers to modern religious pedagogy, and 
to literature on the organization and work 
of the Sunday school, with special reference 
to strengthening them in the administra- 
tion of the schools of their churches, and the 
training of their teachers. The course is 
planned for two years and covers methods 
in education, Sunday-school work in gen- 
eral, departmental work, Sunday-school 
leadership, teacher training, missions, man- 
ual methods in the Sunday school, the 
church and the Sunday school, and the 
theory of education. 

The General Board of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
making good progress in the organization 
of diocesan training schools. The program 
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of these schools is well outlined because 
of the very active co-operation of the 
general secretary, Rev. William E. Gardner, 
with those who organize the local classes. 
This central supervision gives uniformity 
and strength to the courses offered and 
establishes a standard. Schools have now 
been thoroughly organized in Boston for 
the diocese of Massachusetts, in New York 
City for the diocese of New York, in 
St. Louis for the diocese of Missouri. 
Schools in Philadelphia, Chicago, Provi- 
dence, and San Francisco are sufficiently 
advanced in their organization to deserve 
the name of school, and others will un- 
doubtedly follow. The personnel of the 
Episcopalian General Board of Religious 
Education in addition to the secretary is as 
follows: Organization, Administration, and 
Equipment of the Sunday School, Rev. W. 
W. Smith, of New York City; Curricula 
and Lesson Courses, Rev. L. N. Cary, of 
Philadelphia; Teacher Training and Summer 
Schools, Rev. Lester Bradner; Mission 
Study and Activity, Rev. C. P. Mills; Wor- 
ship, Music, and Art, Rev. C. H. Young, of 
Chicago; Primary and Secondary Schools, 


Rt. Rev. L. W. Burton, of Kentucky; 


Publicity, Rev. W. C. Hicks, of Maryland; 
Finance, Rev. H. L. During, of Philadelphia. 


Agriculture for the Rural Pastor 


The Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of the Iowa State College at Ames, Ia., 
and the Theological Seminary at Drake 
University, Des Moines, Ia., have under- 
taken to unite in preparing the students of 
that seminary for rural work. Six of the 
strongest lecturers of the extension depart- 
ment of the university will lecture before 
the divinity students on farm crops, the 
soil and farm management, animal hus- 
bandry, dairying, poultry, horticulture, and 
rural landscape gardening. These lectures 
are presented in the hope that they will 
help young ministers who go into rural 
communities to establish themselves on a 
better basis with their farmer parishioners. 
When our agricultural colleges and our theo- 
logical seminaries co-operate more closely 
in this way, a great step will have 


been taken toward solving the rural. 


church problem which is troubling so many 
of us. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Country Church a Social Center 

The October number of Education con- 
tains an article by Henry S. Curtis of Olivet, 
Michigan, upon the “Possibilities of the 
Rural Church as a Social Center.” In the 
country the numerous churches have drawn 
the community apart rather than cemented 
it together; the great need of the rural 
church at the present time is consolidation, 
so that there shall be only one church to a 
community. The time for the doctrinal 
sermon has passed. The minister ought 
to be a social organizer and spiritual coun- 
selor of his flock. Statistics gathered from 
Indiana and elsewhere show that the church 
which is vitally serving the community 
instead of ministering to itself is the grow- 


ing church. Too often the average country 
church is a device, nor for serving the com- 
munity, but for making the community serve 
it. The country community needs sadly a 
community center. Little, narrow, bicker- 
ing church factions are preventing rather 
than furthering community enterprises. 
Even the pastorless country church—and 
the church in the country is at the present 
time without a pastor—can do much in this 
line; the organization needed is not difficult; 
through the Sunday school and the women’s 
missionary society can be found the means 
necessary to make the church the center 
of community life. A realization of the 
value and need of social life is getting abroad 
in the country communities and all signs 


. 
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seem to indicate that a better time is com- 
ing to the country church. Many of the 
leaders of thought are alive to the problem; 

ane beginning to give training: 
rural-life conferences and summer courses 
for country ministers are giving direction 
to the movement. 


Restoration of a Tenement House 
Quarter in Paris 


The religio-sociological work of the 
modern church is illustrated in the service 
being rendered by the parish of Notre Dame 
du Rosaire in Palaisance, Paris. Dr. Tur- 
mann, in an article in the Constructive 
Quarterly for September, 1913, gives an 
interesting account of this work. The 
beginnings of this undertaking go back to 
1885, when Mille. Ascher, a Sister of Charity, 
who was distributing alms under the direc- 
tion of the archbishop of Paris, came upon 
the foul district of Palaisance. She at once 
gathered around her a group of children and 
began the process of their education. Mlle. 
Ascher called the attention of Abbé 
Soulauge-Bodin of a near-by parish to the 
needs of the community. He immediately 


set himself to the work; and a schoolhouse 
was built. In 1887 a chapel accommodating 
400 people was erected. A large parish 
church having room for 1,500 people was 
opened in June, 1911. Among the work the 
church is doing are: moral and religious 
activities, the parochial institutions at- 
tended by 400 children; the work relating 
to marriage, the work for Christian mothers 
which helps them in their domestic life; the 
patronages for the children of the working 
class; the circle of young men of from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age; a weekly 
family meeting; the Cercle des Hommes 
for the young men of eighteen; the Cercle 
d’ Etude Sociale for the working-men to 
discuss the questions of family life, social 
life, the conditions of labor, etc.; a com- 
mercial school for boys and girls, with 
about 600 pupils; a school of domestic 
science for the girls; a professional sewing- 
school; separate studies for young men and 
women where social questions are discussed; 
a training school for locksmiths and me- 
chanical repairs; a society for mutual help 
with 300 members; a free dispensary for 
the sick, with free nursing by the Sisters; 
and other organizations. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Constructive Natural Theology. By Newman 
Smyth. New York: Scribner, 1913. Pp. x 
+123. $1.00. 


The author says correctly that the number 
is increasing of those who desire to know the 
effect upon Christian religion and theology of a 
full tance of the results of scientific 
in all fields. This little book is the publication 
of lectures intended to meet the needs of such 
inquirers and to lead them through realms 
whence they may get fresh inspiration and a 
broader faith. The volume is the forerunner 
of a larger treatise on the meaning of personality 
as a fact in nature. It deals with the scientific 
materials for theology, the method and prob- 
lems of theology, Christ as a final fact in nature, 
and scientific spirituality. Dr. Smyth holds 
that the minister who would be most effective 
in today’s environment must be acquainted 
with the best that has been done in the entire 
range of the natural sciences—not that the 
minister should be an expert scientist himself, 
but that he should be able to lay hands upon any 
part of the field, know what the original authori- 
ties in science have done, and turn their work to 
account in constructive theological thinking. 
The book should have a wide circulation. 


Christ and the Dramas of Doubt. By Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1913. Pp. xi+277. $1.00. 


The subtitle is ‘Studies in the Problem of 
Evil.” The book gives a new and attractive 
literary form to the discussion of dark problems 
which have troubled men ever since they began 
to reflect on life and destiny. In primeval 
ages, man was not a doubter. Fear and de- 

ir were constant factors in his existence; 
but to his childlike imagination and unripe 
intellectual faculties, the thing we call “doubt” 
was unknown. Doubt has always been the 
negation of conventional formulas; and hence 
there can be no negative until there has first 
been some kind of —. constructive belief. 
The literature of doubt appears, not in the 

inning, but in the maturity or decadence 
of culture. 

This book studies a number of great dramas, 
from various historical periods, which give ex- 
pression to the struggle of the human spirit with 
characteristic forms of doubt. The movement 
of its thought is through five steps to the con- 
clusion. The first step is typified by the 
Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, in which there 
is a revolt against an inhuman god and a struggle 
with an impossible theology. Why does 
Prometheus, who has brought down fire from 
heaven, and done great good to man, find him- 


self bound to the rock? The second step 
is that of Job, in which the struggle is with the 
mystery of pain, and in which the conventional 
theology denies Job’s integrity in a vain attempt 
to save itself. The third step is that of Hamlet, 
in which the struggle is with the problem of an 
outraged moral order, and in which the innocent 
seems to be borne down by an unmerited weight 
of woe. The fourth step is that of Faust, in 
which the struggle is with the problem of re- 
demption. Can man be saved b his own ac- 
tivity alone? The fifth step is that of Ibsen’s 
Brand, in which the conflict arises out of the 
failure of spiritual ideals. Whence comes the 
futility of the iron conscience which demands 
that everything in life be sacrificed to the attain- 
ment of an impossible perfection? All these 
doubts, theoretical and practical, are resolved 
by Christ, in whom God is personally identified 
with the struggling and suffering life of humanity. 
The book is written in a clear and simple style, 
with frequent flashes of insight; and it will have 
interest and instruction for many who are ac- 
tively concerned about the problem of evil. 


France Today: Its Religious Orientation. 
By Paul Sabatier. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1913. Pp. xii+302. $2.00. 

A deeply interesting and informing essay, not 
merely stating facts, but weaving them into a 
sympathetic treatment which gives a view of 

rance at an angle not familiar to many out- 
siders. The legend of the superficial French- 
man, says the author, is to kill. It has 
penetrated everywhere, and with such success 

that some Frenchmen themselves receive it as a 

kind of a fact. Most foreigners, 

encouraged by this, judge France by what they 
gather of Paris in their hasty visits, — 
through some society p2pers, and seeing the kin 
of literature displayed on the railway book- 
stalls. The =— skepticism of France may 
well be a fai 

which M. Sabatier thus strikes in his intro- 

duction sounds throughout the volume. 

It is significant that a book of this kind 
should be published in a series called “Library 
of the Social Movement.” It is a study of con- 
temporary religion in France from a purely 
sociological point of view. The author takes 
neither Catholic, nor Protestant, nor atheistic 
ground in studying his fellow-countrymen, He 
is primarily French, looking with admirable 
perspective at the whole national life as that of 
an organism, or group, having a character and 
existence of its own, which transcends and 
envelopes Catholic, Protestant, and atheist alike. 

Never has the activity of the Roman 
church in France been so great, nor its organiza- 
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ignorant of itself. The note - 
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tion so strong, as today; but the complaints 
and cries of alarm which arise on every hand 
tell plainly enough that it is uneasy and realizes 
the my of the present crises. You are 
impressed by its immense effort, provided with 
infnitely complex agencies which penetrate 
everywhere, but which, almost ignored by the 
people, attain scarcely any appreciable result. 
After the Franco-Prussian War, the masses of 
the people in the smallest country towns per- 
ceived that the church did not understand the 
situation; that she was an institution engrossed 
above all else in herself; that she was not the 
nation praying for light and seeking its way. 
People are amazed at the ease with which separa- 
tion of church and state has been voted, and at 
the public indifference amid which it has been 
carried into effect. 

On the other hand, if France has not appreci- 
ated Protestantism, it is because Protestantism 
has lacked appreciation of the history, tempera- 
ment, and needs of France. The few French- 
men who are Protestants belong to a small 
class which, for various reasons, fails to compre- 
hend the genius of the nation as a whole. Prot- 
estantism is always speaking as though the 
choice of a religion were a mere act of untram- 
meled will. It has been efficient in organizing 
the prosperity of a few individuals, but has thus 
wounded the French domestic ideal at the point 
where it is most susceptible and most noble. 
ually sure is our author that the nation 
is not going over to the camp of anti-religion 
and atheism. Its present religious orientation 
is essentially French, and the nation seeks, even 
though blindly and slowly, to express itself in 
its own way and in its own time. While the 
French peasant will not identify himself with 
the political phase of Roman clericalism, he 
goes to ch and refuses to be assimilated 
with free-thinking anti-clericalism. The in- 


stinctive enthusiasm of the French for general. 


ideas and causes has been forced to express itself 
outside the churches, without their aid, and 
apparently in opposition to them. The unfold- 
ing democracy does not like dogmas, because 
they are imposed upon it as absolute and final 
points of attainment, and not as milestones 
indicating the way of past achievement. The 
present moral movement in France eates 
thé entire political, intellectual, and religious 
life of the country like a spirit or leaven, whose 
tendency is to transform the very foundations 
of society. 


American Social and Religious Conditions. By 
Charles Stelzle. New York: Revell, 1912. 
Pp. 240. $1.00. 

Books on the social problem from the stand- 
point of religion are now multiplying to such an 
extent as to make it difficult for the layman, 
who formerly had little choice, to know where 
to turn amid the flood of new publications. 


Those who desire to study the actual facts and 
conditions of present-day society in America 
under the guidance of one who realizes the n 
and value of religion as a force in the treatment 
of such facts, can make no mistake in securing 
Mr. Stelzle’s new volume. He takes up the 
problems of city and country, economic aspects 
of the liquor question, women and children on 
the industrial field, the immigrant, the Negro, 
the Indian, social movements, the church as a 
social agency and a religious force, and the 
churches in a unified program of advance. 

An increasing host will agree with the author 
that “the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
a comparatively few individuals is a peril to the 
homes of the masses, for such ownership of the 
land and the means of production can only result 
in the loitation of the people” (p. 10). 
But let us hope and labor for the non-f ent 
of his prophecy that “‘it is altogether likely that 
the greatest battle in history will soon be fought 
between capital and labor” (p. 169). He well 
says that there will not be one answer to the 
social question, but many. And all answers will 
be at heart religious, for the social problem is 
fundamentally a religious problem. Therefore 
solution. 


American Syndicalism: The I.W.W. By John 
Graham Brooks. New York: Macmillan, 
1913. Pp. 264. $1.25. 

One must needs be wide awake in these 
kaleidoscopic days to keep well informed on all 
the latest movements. Five or ten years ago 
we thought we were up to date if we understood 
the facts relating to modern Socialism. The 
American public, even now, is hardly at home 
with the phenomenon of an aggressive and rap- 
idly growing ialist party; yet we have not 
become habituated to-this remarkable develop- 
ment in our political life before we are called 
upon to heed the insistent demands of another 
t for attention. 

Mr. Brooks has given us an illuminating and 
authoritative study of the I.W.W. movement; 
and his book is one which all students of the 
times will be glad to know. The I.W.W. is 
put on exhibit as a new variation of the Socialist 

anda conducted from the standpoint of 

illed labor. The I.W.W. men have no re- 
spect for Socialism as a political party, on the 
ground that Socialists in public office—such as 

Victor Berger in Congress—can do but little 

for the “cause” while the existing system of 

privately owned industry is allowed to stand. 

As a _ consequence, vote-counting and the , 

ballot box mean little to this new, militant type 

of Socialism. In place of “political action’’ 
the I.W.W. would substitute “direct action on 
the industrial field” as the best method of secur- 
ing the rights of the working class. The ins 
and outs of American syndicalism, the social 
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causes leading up to it, the strength and weak- 
ness of its propaganda, are treated by Mr. 
Brooks with intelligent sympathy. ‘Every 
attempt merely to outlaw it, to vilify or brow- 
beat it,” he says, “will prove the friendliest 
service its opponents can render to a cause they 
fear. There is at the present moment in our 
midst no more dangerous obtuseness than that 
which constituted authority has been displaying 
from San Diego to Massachusetts towns” 
(pp. 8, 9). It is to be hoped that this volume, 
with its thoughtful moral appeal, will find a 
wide constituency. 


Social Programmes in the West. Lectures 
Delivered in the Far East. By Charles 
Richmond Henderson, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1913. Pp. xxviiit+184. $1.25. 

These are the Barrows Lectures which were 
delivered with much success in the Far East, 
during the year 1912-13 by Professor Henderson. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that they have been made 
available for the American reader, since there is 
much in Professor Henderson’s message to the 
Orient which is worthy of careful thought in the 
West. Professor Henderson’s purpose in the 
lectures was not so much to discuss the actual 
present-day tendencies of Western civilization as 
to carry to the Orient a description of the policies 
and programs which might prove most suggest- 
ive and helpful in the development of oriental 
civilization. The policies and programs of our 
individualists, our rampant commercialists, our 
revolutionary socialists, and our free lovers he 
wisely refrains from discussing. Rather he pre- 
sents the social program of our constructive, 
scientific social workers. In a series of six lec- 
tures, beginning with the discussion of economic 
conditions and taking up successively the —_ 
lems of public and private relief of dependents, 
of the treatment of the vicious and the criminal, 
of public health and education, of the improve- 
ment of the economic and cultural situation of 
wage-earners, and of general provisions for social 
progress, Professor Henderson discusses the 
whole program of scientific social betterment in 
a most attractive manner. Judged by their 
‘ae these lectures seem to the reviewer 

yond criticism, and the Orient is certainly to 

be congratulated —— having had presented to 
it in such a sane and attractive manner the spirit 
and purpose of the best social movements in 
Western civilization. Already the effect of these 
lectures is becoming manifest in India; but, as 
was implied above, they deserve also a wide 
reading in this country. The book would seem 
to be oo! adapted to the use of Sunday- 
school classes, church clubs, women’s clubs, and 
reading-circles which are undertaking studies 
along social lines. 


The Theology of the Church of England. By 
F. W. Worsley. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1913. Pp. viiit259. $2.25. 


An attempt to show that the Church of 
England preserved the great, central truths of 
the Christian faith during the stormy and diffi- 
cult years of a reformation which had for its 
main object the purging-out of errors and super- 
stitions that had accumulated in the Middle 
Ages. The author emphasizes that the Anglican 
church has always been a national institution 
in communion with the Holy Catholic church 
which is the mystic body of Christ throughout 
the world. As such, it is “‘filled with Catholic 
tradition,’ but not (as a Nonconformist minister 
said) ‘“‘saturated with Popery.” The book 
gives an exposition of Anglican theology under 
the following heads: ‘“‘The Being and Nature of 
God,” ‘The Bible and the Creeds,” “The 
Church,” Sacraments, Baptism, Holy 
Communion, Eschatology,” ‘The Scheme of 
Salvation.” The manual will be useful to 
students within and without the Church of 
England. 


Das wieder erstehende Babylon. Die bisheri- 
gen Ergebnisse der deutschen Ausgra- 
bungen. 2d ed. Von R. Koldewey. Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1913. Pp. viiit+-328. M.15. 


Since March, 1899, with scarcely any inter- 
ruptions, the German excavators have been 
bringing Babylon back to the light of aa 
They have employed from 200 to 251 men daily 
and are now only about half-way through the 
great undertaking. They are furnishing those 
interested in archaeology with a splended model 
for their enterprises, viz., the determination to 
do thorough work and to see it through to the 
end. From some points of view, the results of 
this enormous labor are disappointing. The 
amount of inscribed material is relatively small 
and the remains of Babylonian culture are like- 
wise few. Several important inscriptions have 
been found, e.g., a foundation-cylinder of 
Ashurbanipal, a stele of Shamash-resh-ussur, 
a Hittite stele, the Nimitti-Bel cylinder, a stele 
exhibiting emblems of the gods, a foundation 
cylinder of Nabopolassar, a new-Babylonian 
duplicate of the great inscription of Darius at 
Behistun, and several tablets from the time of 
the first dynasty of Babylon. A large number 
of clay vessels—bowls, jars, lamps, flasks, etc.— 
was also gathered. G was discovered at a 
period as far back as 1500 B.c. Gold ornaments 
were not lacking. Prehistoric household uten- 
sils have also survived. Historically the exca- 
vations show that Babylon was in existence 
before 4000 B.c. and they present the evidence 
of age gr og to the presence there of the 
rulers of the first Babylonian dynasty 
Marduk-nadin-shum (ca. 850 B.c.), Sargon, 
Esarhaddon, Ashurbanipal, Nabopolassar, 
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Nebuchadrezzar, Amel-marduk, Nabonidos, 
and Cyrus. 
The great value of the present report is the 
full and detailed account it presents of the most 
conspicuous portion of the work, viz., the build- 
ings and that have been uncovered. The 
oldest buildings are from the period of the first 
dynasty and the latest are those of the Parthian 
and Seleucid period. The ground plans of the 
various successive structures were easily traced 
are here, in many cases, presented. 
Throughout the entire aed there was prac- 
tically no change in the run of the streets, nor 
in the grouping of the houses. Each new 
eration of builders utilized the old sites. 
first Babylonian temple-plan to be fully 
worked out was one of the products of these 
excavations. The great throne-room of the 
neo-Babylonian kings was discovered, the scene 
of such revelry and splendor as that’ described 
in Daniel’s story of Bel-shazzar’s feast. Kolde- 
wey also feels certain that he has located and 
identified the famous “hanging gardens” of 
Babylon, which he takes to have been the 
ancient prototype of the modern roof garden. 
He also maintains that the Babylonians at least 
anticipated the possibility of a hostile entry into 
the city by way of the canals that penetrated the 
walls, for they took precautions against it in 
their construction of the canal-gates, even if 
modern historians do refuse to attribute the 
fall of Babylon to such a cause. 

The volume is all that a semi-popular report 
of a series of excavations should It recites 
simply and clearly the progress of the work, 
shows just what has been done, and indicates 

inly what remains to be done. The text is 
Rlustrated by 255 half-tones and charts. Seven 
of the figures are offered in their original coloring. 
Particularly fine are the reproductions of the 
lion and the ox, showing the splendid skill of 
the Babylonian artist in reproducing the animal 
form. It is earnestly to be — that sufficient 
funds will be forthcoming to complete the 
excavation of Babylon. 


A book entitled The Message of the Disciples 
for the Union of the Church (Revell, $1.00), by 
Rev. Peter Ainslie, presents the author’s lectures 
delivered before the Yale Divinity School. Dr. 
Ainslie is pastor of the Christian Temple, 


Baltimore, and presiden' 

Christian Union of the Disciples of Christ. The 
bulk of the volume is taken up with an account of 
the origin and history of the religious body called 
“The Disciples of Christ.” The author says: 
“Society today is organizing itself on a non- 
religious basis because the church refuses to 
take the lead and give a fellowship to the broken 
race like that for which it craves.” He makes 
omg for Christian unity on a broad and liberal 

s. 


A useful handbook for beginners in philoso- 
phy, under the title History of Modern Philosophy 
(Putnam, 75 cents), comes from Dr. A 
Benn. It is a time-saver for one who wishes to 
get the essence of the modern philosophic 
movement without delving through larger 
treatises. Chapter headings: ‘‘The Philo- 
sophical Renaissance,” ‘‘The Metaphysicians,”’ 
“Phe Theorists of Knowledge, ” “The German 
Idealists,” ‘‘The Humanists of the Nineteenth 
Century.” A good brief bibliography is 
furnished. 


* A little book on the young man, The Church 
and the Young Man’s Game (Doran, 75 cents), 
by F. J. Milnes, considers how the church 
can appeal to boys and young men from the 
standpoint of the amusement interest. The 
ublishers issue it on behalf of the National 
ndoor Game Association. Chapters: ‘The 
Church and the Young Man,” “Play Compared 
with Other Means of Growth, ai “The Function 
of Games,” ‘Indoor Games Compared,” 
“Billiards in the Church.” 


A collection of sermons under the title At the 
Temple Church (T. & T. Clark, $1.50) is from 
the pen of Dr. H. G. Woods of Oxford Univer- 
sity. While the author is abreast . today’s 

rogressive thought on many things, he is be- 
hind not a few of his professional brethren in 
his attitude toward the new social issues. 


A volume of homilies entitled Plain Thoughts 
on Faith and Life (Eaton & Mains, $1.00) 
comes from Rev. W. P. Coddington. The 
various numbers in the collection are good 
examples of sermonic literature. 
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THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS. IV 


By ERNEST DE WITT BURTON and FRED MERRIFIELD 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


This course is published in ten leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each month 
from September, 1913, to June, 1914. It is sent free to all members of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for this course. 
Membership in the INSTITUTE may be secured by sending the annual mem- 
bership fee of fifty cents and four cents for postage to the eeuamats of the 
INSTITUTE, at the University of Chicago. 


STUDY IV 
CHAPTER VIII 


PAUL’S LATER PRISON CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER OCCASIONAL NOTES 


First day.—§ 28. The letter to Philemon. Having read the letter to Philemon 
once, answer the following questions: To whom is the letter written (vss. 1, 2) ? 
Where did these people live (cf. vs. 2 with Col. 4:17 and consult a map)? Under 
whose influence had Philemon become a Christian (vs. 19)? About whom is 
this letter written (vs. 10)? What had been his relation to Philemon (vss. 11, 16; 
notice the margin) ? 

Second day.—Furthermore, what change had come over Onesimus under 
Paul’s influence (vss. 10, 16)? What was Paul’s condition when he wrote (vss. 1, 
9)? What is the purpose of the letter? Read it through again, and, picturing 
the whole situation, say what you think of the spirit of the writer and his tact. 

Third day.—§ 29. The letter to the Colossians. Recall whether there is 
any record of Paul’s having been in Colossae, and observe what Col. 2:1 implies. 
What does Col. 4:10, 18 imply as to Paul’s situation when he wrote, and 4:7, 
9-14 as to his companions? In view of these facts and of Philem. vss. 1, 2, 10, 
23, 24 (notice the occurrence of the same names), do you think it probable that 
these two letters were written and sent together? Read Col. 2:8,and 2:16-23, 
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noticing the character of the erroneous teaching by which the Colossians 
were in danger of being misled. How could Paul possibly cope with such 
difficulties from far-away Rome? Study, with care, the following outline of his 


argument. 
ANALYSIS OF THE LETTER TO THE COLOSSIANS 


I. Salutation (1:1, 2). 

II. Personal Portion of the Letter: The apostle’s relation to his readers, his 
thanksgiving, prayer, sufferings for them, and deep interest in them, with 
which is also blended an exalted description of the office and nature of 

’ Christ, and of salvation in him (1:3—2:5). 

1. Thanksgiving for the faith and love of his readers (1:3-8). 
2. Prayer for them, passing into description of Christ according to his 

nature and office (1:9-23). 

3. The apostle’s sufferings on their behalf and his office as a minister of the 

gospel (1: 24-29). 

4. His deep interest in his readers and other Christians not personally 

known to him (2:1-s). 

Doctrinal Portion of the Letter: Warning against the false teachers who, 
by philosophy, would lead them from Christ (2:6-23). 
IV. Hortatory Portion of the Letter (3:1—4:6). 
1. Exhortation to live a heavenly life on earth (3:1-4). 
2. To put away the earthly deeds of the unrenewed nature (3: 5-11). 
3. To put on the things which belong to God (3:12-17). 
4. Respecting domestic relations (3:18—4: 1). 
5. Prayer and other Christian duties (4: 2-6). 
V. Conclusion (4:7-18). 
1. Concerning Tychicus and Onesimus (4:7-9). 
2. Salutations from those with him (4:10—-14). 
3. Salutation to brethren at Colossae and instructions concerning the read- 
ing of the letter (4:15-17). 
4. Signature and benediction (4:18). 

Fourth day.—See the above analysis of Colossians and with its help read 1:1— 
2:5, noticing how Paul seeks to hold the Colossians back from error by commend- 
ing their faith, and by exalting Christ and his gospel. 

Fifth day.—With the help of the analysis read Col. 2:6-23, noticing here 
again how, against the philosophy that proposes to save men by rites, ceremonies, 
rules, etc., Paul emphasizes the all-sufficiency of Christ. 

Sixth day.—Read Col. 3:1—4:6, noticing especially the exhortation to 
“heavenly-mindedness” in 3: 1-4, and the very practical character of this heavenly 
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life as illustrated in the verses that follow. Write out, in your own words, a 
complete list of these Christian characteristics. 

Seventh day.—Read Col. 4:7-18 (cf. analysis); picture again the situation 
here indicated, and in general Paul’s situation and state of mind during his im- 
prisonment in Rome. 

Eighth day.—§ 30. The letter to the Ephesians. In the reading of Colos- 
sians, attention was called to the evidence that it was written at the same time 
as Philemon. Recall the circumstances (first, second, and third days above). 
Evidence of a similar character indicates that Ephesians was also written at the 
same time. Cf., e.g., Col. 4:7, 8 with Eph. 6:21, 22; Col. 3:18—4:1 with Eph, 
5:18—6:9, etc. And this must certainly be the case if the letter was written by 
Paul. Some scholars think, however, that the condition of the church reflected 
in Ephesians could hardly have existed in the lifetime of Paul, and that the 
resemblances to Colossians are to be explained as due to its having been written 
by a devoted pupil of Paul. Others, because of the absence of the words “at 
Ephesus” in some ancient manuscripts (see marginal note on 1:1), and the 
general, impersonal tone of the letter, think that, though written by Paul, it was 
sent, not to Ephesus, or at least not to Ephesus only, but to a group of churches 
in the province of Asia. But whether written by Paul or a disciple of his, to 
Ephesus or as a circular letter to various churches, it certainly expresses mainly 
_ ideas that came from Paul and is one of the strongest and most impressive of the 
New Testament epistles. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LETTER TO THE EPHESIANS 
I. Salutation (1:1, 2). 

II. A Description of Salvation in Christ, expressed in praise, thanksgiving, 
prayer, reminder; laying emphasis on the eternal purpose of God, on the 
richness of salvation, on the supremacy of Christ over all things, and on the 
unity of the church in Christ (1:3—2: 22). 

1. Ascription of praise to God for the blessings of salvation in Christ (1: 3- 
14). 

2. Thanksgiving for the faith of those to whom the letter is sent, and prayer 
for them that they may know the riches of this salvation (1: 15-23). 

3. Reminds his readers how great a change has been wrought for them by 
the life-giving grace of God (2:1-10). 

4. Reminds them of their former state of separation from Christ, and 
declares that in Christ all former distinctions between Jew and Gentile 
are abolished, both being reconciled in one body unto God through the 
Cross (2:11-22). 

III. Transition to the Hortatory Portion of the Letter: The apostle’s right to 

pray for them and exhort them, and his prayer for them (chap. 3). 
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1. The stewardship given to him for them—The mystery of Christ which 
has been revealed to him (3: 1-13). 
2. Prayer for them that they may know the fulness of blessing in Christ 
(3:14-19). 
3- Doxology (3: 20-21). 
IV. Hortatory Portion of the Letter (4:1—6:20). 
1. To maintain unity in Christ (4: 1-16). 
. To forsake the old impure heathen life and put on the new man (4:17-24). 
. Warning against falsehood, anger, theft, malice, evil-speaking (4: 25-32). 
. Exhortation to love, and warning against uncleanness and covetousness 
(5:1-14). 
Exhortation to be wise and sober (5: 15-21). 
6. Concerning domestic relations (5:22—6:9). 
a) On the relations of husband and wife as parallel to that of Christ 
and the church (5: 22-33). 
b) On the relations of parents and children (6: 1-4). 
c) On those of master and servants (6: 5-9). 
7. Concluding exhortation to put on the whole armor of God (6: 10-20). 
V. Conclusion (6: 21-24). 
1. Concerning Tychicus (6:21, 22). 
2. Final benediction (6:23, 24). 

Ninth day.—Read Eph. 1:1; recall all that you can of the history of the 
church in Ephesus and of other churches in that vicinity. Cf. Col. 2:1; 4:16. 
If this is a circular letter may it be that Col. 4:16 refers to one copy of it? See 
the analysis of Eph. and read 1:1-14, noticing what facts are especially 
emphasized in the ascription of praise to God. 

Tenth day.—Read (with the help of the analysis) Eph. 1:15-23, noticing 
what the author especially requests for his readers, and what conception of 
Christ he expresses. In like manner also read Eph. chap. 2, comparing analysis. 

Eleventh day.—Read Eph. chap. 3, comparing analysis. Consider whether, 
if any of the readers of this letter were in danger of being led astray by a specious 
philosophy, such as had been taught at Colossae, there is anything in these two 
chapters that would have a tendency to hold them to Christ. Write out these 
helps for the Christian life. 

Twelfth day.—Read Eph. 4:1-16, noticing the emphasis laid upon the unity 
of the church as the body of Christ and the means of maintaining it. Try to 
put Paul’s thoughts into your own words. 

Thirteenth day.—Read Eph. 4:17-32, cf. analysis. Notice the exceedingly 
practical character of the apostle’s exhortation. 

_ Fourteenth day.—Read Eph. 5:1-21, cf. analysis. See suggestions for yester- 
day. 
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Fifteenth day.—Read Eph. 5:22—6:9. Consider whether the ideal of a 
Christian household here set forth has yet been reached in our homes. 

Sixteenth day.—Read Eph. 6:10-20, studying with care the significance of 
each piece of the armor. Cf. I Thess. 5:8. Read Eph. 6:21-24. Was Paul 
living up to his own ideal, as here expressed ? 

Seventeenth day.—§ 31. The first letter to Timothy. It will be remembered that 
Paul was in prison when he wrote Philippians, Philemon, and Colossians (cf. also 
. under Ephesians), but was expecting to be released (Philem. vs. 22; Col. 2:22). 
On the other hand II Tim. 4:6, 16 indicates that when these words were written 
he was in prison and not expecting release; while I Tim. 1:3; Tit. 1:5; I Tim. 
4:20 refer to certain journeys of the apostle. Since it seems impossible to place 
these letters and these journeys in any period of the apostle’s life before the 
imprisonment at Rome from which he wrote Philippians, Philemon, etc., it has 
been by many inferred that he was released from that imprisonment, made the 
journeys referred to in I Tim. 1:3; Tit. 1:5; IL Tim. 4:20; and was again 
imprisoned, writing II Timothy shortly before his death. 

On the other hand, however, there are so many things in these letters that 
seem to belong to a later period than Paul’s life, and so many expressions that 
are unlike his usual style that many have felt forced to believe that these letters 
did not come, just as they stand, from the apostle’s hand. And it must be 
remembered, as was pointed out in speaking of II Corinthians, that that letter was 
probably made up out of three or more separate letters by Paul. Under Ephesians 
also mention was made of the possibility that this was composed by a disciple of 
the apostle’s largely out of material derived from Paul rather than written by 
Paul himself. This suggests the undoubted fact that Paul’s letters, first written 
probably without thought that they would ever be published as literature, went 
through the hands of an editor before they were put together and copied as a 
collection of his letters in the form in which we now have them. It is probable 
that this process of editing was carried much farther in reference to the letters to 
Timothy and Titus than to any others. They contain, in all probability, portions 
of real letters of Paul; but in the form in which we have them it seems almost 
necessary to suppose that they were put forth to meet situations that arose only 
some time after Paul’s death. If to issue such letters under Paul’s name seems 
to us dishonest, we must remember that “pseudepigraphy”—writing under an 
honored name not one’s own—was very common in those days and was looked 
upon much as we look upon the writing of historical novels in which a historical 
character is represented as relating his experiences, and that the compiler of these 
letters may well have felt that the very best use that he could make of the frag- 
ments of Paul’s letters that he had was to use them in composing epistles adapted 
to meet the needs and difficulties of his day. In that case, though we read some 
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passages as originally Pauline (such for example as I Tim. 1:1-3¢; II Tim. 1:1-11, 
I5-18; 2:1-13; 4:1, 2, §-21; Tit. 3:1-7, 12, 13, which Professor McGiffert 
regards as from the hand of Paul), yet we must read the letters as a whole as 
reflecting the conditions of a time somewhat later than that of Paul himself. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST LETTER TO TIMOTHY 


1. Salutation (1:1, 2). 
2. Timothy’s mission at Ephesus (1: 3-11). 
3. Thanksgiving for the apostle’s own call into Christ’s service (1:12-17). 
4. Charge to Timothy to war the good warfare (1: 18-20). 
5. Instruction concerning the conduct of the Christians at Ephesus (2:1—3: 16). 
a) Prayer and conduct of public worship (chap. 2). 
b) Qualifications for church officers (3: 1-13). 
c) Conclusion (3:14-16). 
6. Prediction of future heresies (4:1-5). 
7. Personal exhortation to Timothy, concerning his own conduct and example 
(4:6-16). 
8. Treatment of the various classes in the church (5: 1-25). 
a) In general (5:1, 2). 
b) Widows (5: 3-16). 
c) Elders (5:17-25). 

g. The duties of servants (6:1, 2). 
to. Concerning false teachers (6: 3-10). 

11. Another personal charge to Timothy (6:11-16). 
12. Charge for the rich (6:17-19). 
13. Final charge to Timothy (6:20, 21). 

_ Eighteenth day.—With the analysis read I Tim. chap. 1. What do vss. 3-11 
show as to the subject on which men were teaching false doctrine? What do 
vss. 4, 5, 19 show to be still uppermost in the writer’s mind ? 

Nineteenth day.—With the analysis read I Tim. chaps. 2 and 3. How 
far do modern churches follow Paul’s admonitions, as here given? Notice 
with respect to 3:16 that the several clauses are rhythmically and antithetically 
arranged and are quite probably a quotation from an ancient Christian hymn 
(cf. Eph. 5:19), or confession of faith. Arranged in lines it would read thus: 

Who was manifested in the flesh; 
Was justified in the spirit; 

Was seen of angels; 

Was preached among the nations; 
Was believed on in the world; - 
Was received up in glory. 
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Twentieth day.—Read I Tim. chap. 4, with the analysis. Give special atten- 
tion to vss. 6-16. 

Twenty-first day.—Read I Tim. chaps. 5 and 6, with the analysis. 

Twenty-second day.—Notice from the analysis the repeated personal charges 
to Timothy interspersed among the instructions conveyed through him to others. 
Re-read these personal charges and form an impression of the ideal of character 
which they set forth. 

Twenty-third day.—Review the sections of the letter which contain instruc- 
tions concerning the conduct of others. Cf. analysis. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 32. The letter to Titus. Recall once again the scenes 
of Titus’ labors. Then read Tit. chap. 1, with the help of the following analysis. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LETTER TO TITUS 


1. Salutation (1:1-4). 

2. Titus’ mission in Crete, especially the appointment of elders (1: 5-9). 

3. The vices of the Cretans (1: 10-16). 

4. Instruction to Titus concerning the things he is to teach the Cretans (2:1— 
3:8). 
a) Sober and upright living (2:1-9). 
b) This exhortation enforced by the past and future coming of Christ (2: 10-15). 
¢) Subjection to rulers and good works toward all enforced by appeal to the 

goodness of God (3:1-8). 

d) Questions to be avoided, and the treatment of the factions (3:9-11). 

5. Conclusion (3:12-15). 

Twenty-fifth day.—Read Tit. chap. 2, noticing especially the emphasis upon 
sober-mindedness. 

Twenty-sixth day.—Read Tit. 3:1-8, noticing carefully the conduct enjoyed 
and the motives appealed to. Read 3:9-11 and 3:12-15. Follow, on the map, 
all of these suggested movements of Paul. Recall the long list of able men whom 
Paul enlisted as his co-workers. 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 33. The second letter to Timothy. Read chap. 1, with 
the help of the following analysis. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SECOND LETTER TO TIMOTHY 


1. Salutation (1:1, 2). 

2. Mingled thanksgiving, reminiscence, and exhortation (1:3-14). 

3. Concerning Phygellus, Hermogenes, and Onesiphorus (1: 15-18). 

4. Exhortation and encouragement enforced by his own example (2: 1-13). 

5. Instruction concerning them that are in danger of being led away (2:14-26). 
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6. Prediction of coming heresies, and exhortation to steadfastness (3::-17). 
7. Solemn charge to Timothy, and announcement of the approaching end of the 
apostle’s own course (4:1-8). 

8. Conclusion: Personal matters, salutation, and benediction (4:9-22). 

Twenty-eighth day.—Read II Tim. chaps. 2 and 3, noticing especially in 
chap. 3 (a) (vss. 14-16) what the writer gives as the antidote to false teaching and 
life, (6) to what portion of our Bible he refers in vss. 15, 16, (c) for what he declares 
the Scriptures to be valuable. Read II Tim. chap. 4, with the analysis, noticing 
especially Paul’s parting exhortation to Timothy, vs. 5, and his own last exultant 
expression of faith and hope, vss. 6, 7, 8, 18. 

Twenty-ninth day.—With the aid of the analytical outline review rapidly 
the life of this great Christian leader. 

Thirtieth day.—Learn the list of Paul’s letters in their probable chronological 
order and recall as far as you can the place at which, and the circumstances under 
which, each was written. 
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aim of the author of The Historicity of Jesus. 


300 pages, r2mo, cloth postpaid, $1.62 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago Illinois 
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question. But in recent years his actual existence 
has been vigorously questioned, and the subject 


The Ethics of the Old Testament 


By HINCKLEY G. MITCHELL 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis 
in Tafts 


The aim of the author is to present a faithful and, as nearly as possible 
within the limits of a manual, a comprehensive view of the development of 
ethical ideas among the Chosen People. To this end he takes the books, or 
parts of books, of the Old Testament in the order of their origin, so far as their 
dates can be determined, and discusses their teaching, whether direct or indirect, 
on the duties that men owe to themselves, their families, and the larger world of 
which they are a part. In most cases the survey is exhaustive. The care and 
patience required to make it so can only be appreciated by one who attempts to 
verify the passages, literally thousands in number, that are cited in the notes. 
This is the first volume to be issued in the series of “Handbooks of Ethics and 
Religion” edited by Shailer Mathews. 


420 pages 12mo, cloth Postpaid, $2.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF en PRESS 


CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


FOR TRAVELERS 
IN THE HOLY LAND 


Jerusalem in Bible Times 


An Archaeological Handbook 
By LEWIS BAYLES PATON 


Fully Illustrated. 150 pages, 12mo, flexible covers 
Net $1.00. Postpaid, $1.09 


THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 


ANCIENT RECORDS OF EGYPT 


Historical Documents from the Earliest 
Times to the Persian Conquest. Collect- 
ed, Edited, and Translated with Commen- 
tary by James Henry Breasted, Ph.D., 
Professor of Egyptology and Oriental 
History in the University of Chicago. 


The archaeological and paleographical details 
in which the work abounds, and which have been 
treated with such authoritative insight, will no 
doubt appeal with peculiar force to the special- 
ist, and to the student in the general field of 
antiquity. But the layman eager for informa- 
tion concerning the various aspects of the social, 
political, and domestic life of this remote age 
will find in these volumes a wealth of fresh and 
valuable material out of which to construct a 
faithful picture of conditions in the Nile valley 
thousands of years before our era. In general 
the series aims to present a standard translation, 
at once scholarly, accurate, and idiomatic, of the 
documents coming under its purview. 


Five volumes, including index. 1900 pp., 8v0 
cloth. Sold only in sets. Postpaid, $17.95 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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The American Journal of Theology 


ISSUED QUARTERLY BY THE DIVINITY FACULTY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO AND COLLEAGUES IN ALLIED DEPARTMENTS 


The January issue will contain 
several items of interest 


Professor J. Rendel Harris, of Birmingham, England, will con- 
tribute an article on “St. Luke’s Version of the Death of Judas,” 
and Rev. R. H. Strachan, of Cambridge, England, will write on 
“The Idea of Pre-Existence in the Fourth Gospel.”’ 


An article by Professor D. E. Thomas, of Edmonton, Canada, 
on “‘The Psychological Approach to Prophecy,’ and one by Rev. C. 
W. Gilkey, of Chicago, on “The Function of the Church in Modern 
Society’ will also appear in this issue. 


Professor E. D. Burton, of the University of Chicago, will 
continue his lexicographical study of the words “‘Spirit,’’ “Soul,”’ 
and “Flesh”? begun in the October number, and Professor E. J. 
Goodspeed’s collation of the Freer Gospels will advance to a further 
stage. 


The usual careful attention will be given to the review of 
recent theological literature. Attention is called especially to 
Charles’s recent monumental work on THE APOCRYPHA AND 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA to be reviewed by Professor F. C. Porter, 


of Yale University. 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year Single copies, $1.00 
Foreign postage, 41 cents Canadian Postage, 20 cents 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Cambridge University Press 
(England) 


‘¢The Son of Man,” or Contributions to the Study of the 
Thoughts of Jesus 


By Epwin A. Aszort, Hon. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Diatessarica Part 


are & ae th of the remarkable series of volumes in which Dr. Abbott is bending 

his learning and industry to a new and decidedly ingenious study of the Gospels. Extending 

to over nine hundred PARES, this latest volume centers upon the meaning of Jesus in aniline 

Himself ‘the Son of re — 's theory has an imperative claim on the atten- 

Demy 8vo tion of students; but this apart, the ‘collateral’ interests of the book are little short of amaz- 

$3.50 net ing. It R vows be difficult to name an: sae theol who could produce a book in which 

the results of learning are so p scattered, or which at every turn offers a whee vm 

of stimulus and instruction to men a would pursue their New Testament study beyond 

beaten track.” —Christian World 


Light on the Gospel from an Ancient Poet 


By Epwin A. Assott. Diatessarica Part IX. 


“The subject of this intention and learned work is the famous collection of a Senty-ewe 
of these compositions with m,’ and Dr. 
ideas of these compositions with early Christian and Jewish t on the or 
Demy 8vo aie Tr Our author occupies a position of his own with regard to these ancient hymns, 
$3.75 net ay markedly in one direction or another from all previous writers he - subject..... 


The Fourfold Gospel 


Section I, Introduction. By Epwin A. Assort. Diatessarica Part X, Section I. 


“The contents are, as the title tells us, introductory to a study of the four Gospels agen, 
They discuss chiefly the questions, ae Gospel — id stand first? and what is the order and 
arrangement of each Gospel? The discussion is characterized by the ripest scholarship as 
Demy 8vo well as the most attractive English style. However unlikely may be the subject of study, 
75 cents net Dr. Abbott always throws round it the glamour of romance, and yet he never deviates from 
the strictest examination of facts. This is a great achievement. It places this book among 
Dr. Abbott’s other books, and makes the whole series stand out beyond other work on the 
Gospels as quite unique in our time.” —Expository Times 


Evolution and the Need of Atonement 


By Srewart A. McDowatt, M.A. With an Introductory Note by the Dean of West- 
minster (Bishop Ryle.) ' 


“This little book is the work of one who combines the gifts of a thinker and a teacher. 
We can cordially recommend it to those—and they are many—who are keen to know more of 
Crown 8vo the light which is coming from Science and Philosophy to aid us in our reconsideration of es 


gocents net deepest problems of our life. .... Mr. McDow: done much more present 
he has thought for and bo aires bis 
results with freshness and courage. "Guardian 
The Interregnum 


Twelve Essays on Religious Doubt. By R.A. P. Hitt, B.A.,M.D. 


The title indicates “that stage in a man’s mental development when the old beliefs and 
sanctions of childhood are lost and he has not yet had time to form views of his own”; and 
the author endeavors to oom, first, that it is reasonable for a man who is‘striving to know 

Crown 8vo the good to sympathize with Christians during the int um; secondly, that the strength 


et id weak: f materialistic theories can only be ds that and, 
furthe or, that | reasonable ground for that the is are truly open; and, 
standpoint. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Agents in the United States 
2, 4, and 6 West 45th Street 
York City 
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NEW SCRIBNER PUBLICATIONS 


A New Volume in the International Theological Library 


The History of Religions 
By Georce F. Moors, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theology in Harvard Uni- 
versity. $2.50 net. Postage extra, 


Constructive Natural Theology 


By REVEREND NEWMAN SmMytTH, D.D. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 

No published book is so well calculated to reassure those whose faith has been shaken by the 
findings of recent scientific research. Other writers have examined science and have found there 
nothing to weaken religious faith. Dr. Smyth has found there much to revivify and invigorate 


religious faith. And full value is given to his view by the recognized force and clearness of his 
spirited style. 


Criticism and the Books of Moses 


By THE REVEREND JAMES OrR, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and Syste- 
matic Theology in the United Free Church College, Glasgow. Author of “The 
Problem of the Old Testament.” About $2.00 net 

This is an independent popular work on the subject stated in the title, though, in a sense, it 
is a sequel to Dr. Orr’s “The Problem of the Old Testament” which roused such an interest whea 
published several years ago. The writer, in this volume, gathers up the results of criticism on that 


earlier volume, reviews the existing position, and states in at effective manner his reasons for con- 
tinued rejections of the current critical hypothesis on the “Pentateuch.”’ 


Source Book of Church History for 
the First Six Centuries 


By JosepH CULLEN AYER, JR., Professor of Church History in the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School. 8vo. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 


This book is not a theological ination, but is designed to serve as a handbook for the study 
of the history of the Christian Church. It will be as useful in colleges and universities, where 
courses are being given in the history of Christianity, as in the theological seminaries. It will prove 
mate doubt a book of permanent value, as there is no other book in English covering the same 
groun 


New Volume in the Studies in Theology Series 


A Handbook of Christian Apologetics 


By THE REVEREND A. E. Garvir, M.A., Hon. D.D., Glasgow University, 
Principal of New College, Hampstead. 75 cents net, by mail 86 cents. 


A New Volume in the International Critical Commentary 


Ezra and Nehemiah 


By L. W. Batten, Pu.D., D.D., Professor of Old Testament Literature in 
General Theological Seminary, New York. $3.00 net. 


CHARLES S SONS 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street - - - New York 


Recent Publications 


OF 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835. By Milo Milton 
Quaife, Professor of History in the Lewis Institute of Tech- 


nology. 
488 pages, 8vo, cloth; $4.00, postpaid $4.23 

This book recounts, in a manner at once scholarly and 
dramatic, the early history of Chicago. Important as this 
subject is, it is not treated solely for its own sake. The author’s 
larger purpose has been to trace the evolution of the frontier 
from savagery to civilization. From the point of view of Chicago 
and the Northwest alone the work is local in character, although 
the locality concerned embraces five great states of the Union; 
in the larger sense its interest is as broad as America, for every 
foot of America has been at some time on the frontier of 
civilization. 

This task has never before been performed in an adequate 
way. The one really brilliant historian of Illinois, Mr. Edward 
G. Mason, died with only a few fragments of his great work 
completed, and no one has yet come forward to take his place. 
It is believed that this book will take rank as the standard history 
of Chicago in the early days. 

Chicago Tribune. A history of the beginnings of Chicago which, because 
it is scientific and based upon records rather than upon tradition, may 
overturn existing chronologies on the same subject. 


Animal Communities in Temperate America. A Study in Animal 
Ecology. By Victor Ernest Shelford, Instructor in Zodlogy in 
the University of Chicago. 

380 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postpaid $3.22 

This volume by Dr. Shelford presents the principles of 
field ecology, illustrated by the more widely distributed animal 
habitats of the eastern half of temperate North America, and 
the aquatic habitats of a much larger territory. Six chapters 
deal with general principles. 

In several chapters animal communities of lakes, streams, 
swamps, forests, prairies, and various soils and topographic 
situations are considered from the point of view of modern 
dynamic ecology. A very valuable feature of the book is the 
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three hundred figures of widely distributed animals chosen to 
represent the chief types of animal communities and their 
characteristic modes of life. 


Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fertilization. By Jacques Loeb, 

Member of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

318 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.50, postpaid $2.68 

This new work presents the first complete treatment of the 
subject of artificial parthenogenesis in English. Professor Loeb 
published four years ago a book in German under the title Die 
chemische Entwicklungserregung des tierischen Eies. Mr. W. O. 
R. King, of the University of Leeds, England, translated the 
book into English, and the translation has been revised, en- 
larged, and brought up to date by Professor Loeb. It gives, as 
the author says in the preface, an account of the various methods 
by which unfertilized eggs can be caused to develop by physico- 
chemical means, and the conclusions which can be drawn from 
them concerning the mechanism by which the spermatozoon 
induces development. Since the problem of fertilization is in- 
timately connected with so many different problems of physi- 
ology and pathology, the bearing of the facts recorded and 
discussed in the book goes beyond the special problem indicated 
by the title. 


The Mechanistic Conception of Life. Biological Essays by Jacques 

Loeb, Member of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

238 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.65 

The achievements of Professor Jacques Loeb in the field of 
experimental biology insure any book of his a wide reading. 
His experimental work at the universities of Chicago and Cali- 
fornia, as well as in his present position, gives this volume an 
especial significance. Professor Loeb here presents many of the 
current problems in biology, and discusses the question whether 
the phenomena of life can be unequivocally explained in physico- 
chemical terms. 


Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. All eager to know more of the origin of 
life will find no modern book of its size nearly so instructive or inspiring. 


A Manual for Writers. By John M. Manly, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English in the University of Chicago, and John A. 
Powell, of the University of Chicago Press. 

226 pages, r12mo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.35 
A book designed to aid authors and all others who are 
concerned with the writing of English. It aims to answer the 
practical questions that constantly arise in the preparation of 


manuscripts for the printer, business letters, and any sort of 
composition where correctness of form is an important element. 

It treats in a clear and convenient way the matters of 
grammar, spelling, and general form which writers need most 
to be informed about, and gives full directions on the preparation 
of “copy” for the printer and the correcting of proof. The 
chapter on letter-writing is unique and of especial value in its 
practical suggestions. 

C. E. Raymond, Vice-President of the J. Walter Thompson Co. It 
seems to me to be the most comprehensive and comprehensible of 
any of the works on this subject which I have had the pleasure of 
seeing. 


The Elements of Debating: A Manual for Use in High Schools 
ee By Leverett S. Lyon, of the Joliet High 
chool. 
148 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.07 

The aim of the book is to put the well-established principles 
of the art of debating within the reach of young students. It 
therefore presents the elements of public speaking so freed from 
technicality that the student may assimilate them in the shortest 
possible time and with the least possible interpretation by the 
teacher. 

The book consists of ten chapters and a number of appen- 
dices. Each chapter is preceded by an analysis of the subject 
and followed by a series of suggested exercises. The whole 
subject is treated in a direct, practical way with the greatest 
possible clearness, and with illustrations drawn from subjects 
familiar and interesting to high-school boys. It is entirely 
modern in that it lays stress on efficiency, rather than on theo- 
retical perfection. Illustrations are given from some of the most 
effective arguments ever written, and a list of suggested topics 
is added in an appendix. 


London in English Literature. By Percy Holmes Boynton, Assistant 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Chicago. 
358 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid $2.17 


This volume differs from all other volumes on London in 
that it gives a consecutive illustrated account of London not from 
the point of view of the antiquarian but from that of the inquiring 
student of English literary history. 

It deals with ten consecutive periods, characterized in turn 
by the work and spirit of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Addison, Johnson, Lamb, Dickens, and by the qualities of Vic- 
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torian and contemporary London. The emphasis is thus dis- 
tributed over history and given largely to the richer and more 
recent literary periods. The temper of each epoch is discussed, 
and then in particular those literary works which are intimately 
related to certain localities in London. 

The work contains four maps and forty-three other illustra- 
tions, selected from the best of a great fund of material. As 
further aids to the student or the general reader, the sources of 
all material are indicated by footnotes and lists of illustrative 
reading are appended to each chapter. There are also an 
appendix with detailed references to illustrative novels, and a 
carefully compiled index. 

_ The Springfield Republican. It would seem as if Mr. Boynton’s book 
would make strong appeal to everybody who has been in London, and 


a good many more who would like to go there; .... he has caught 
its spirit and presented it here. 


Social Programmes in the West. (The Barrows Lectures.) By 
Charles Richmond Henderson, Head of the Department of 
Practical Sociology in the University of Chicago. 

212 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.38 
The Barrows Lectures (1912-13) delivered with so much 
success in the Far East by Professor Henderson are included 
in this volume, which is also published in India by the Macmillan 

Company. The subjects of the lectures are as follows: “‘ Founda- 

tions of Social Programmes in Economic Facts and in Social 

Ideals,” ‘Public and Private Relief of Dependents and Abnor- 

mals,” “Policy of the Western World in Relation to the Anti- 

Social,” “ Public Health, Education, and Morality,” “Movements 

to Improve the Economic and Cultural Situation of Wage- 

Earners,” and “Providing for Progress.” The author, in his 

preface, says that “the necessity of selecting elements from the 

social activities of Europe and America which might have value 

in the Orient under widely different conditions, compelled a 

consideration of the materials from a new point of view.” The 

introduction includes, besides a syllabus of the six lectures, the 

Letter of Commission from the officers of the three great inter- 

national associations for labor legislation, asking the lecturer to 

present their aims wherever it was possible in India, China, and 

Japan. There is also included a statement by Professor E. Fuster, 

of Paris, of the aims of the international associations on social 

legislation. 

Boston Transcript. The lectures will be of value to American readers in 


that they concisely place before them the social problem in its most 
fundamental aspects. 
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Christian Faith for Men of Today. By E. Albert Cook, Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the Congregational College of 
Canada. 

276 pages, r2mo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


This volume contains a clear and reasonable interpretation 
of life from the Christian point of view, and some definite formu- 
lation of those beliefs that have proved most effectual in the 
development of individual character and in the promotion of the 
welfare of society. Professor Cook believes that Christianity 
is the religion which best meets the needs of all races and classes. 
The convenient arrangement of the material in numbered para- 
graphs, the valuable appendices, and the general systematic 
treatment of the subject commend the book as a popular text 
for college men and women, and for adult classes and clubs as 
well as for general reading. 


Watchman. It is written for those who feel the currents of thought of 
this age and have conceptions framed by science, sociology, and history, 
and need something more acceptable to their reason than current 
traditional conceptions. The treatment of the Scriptures is reverent 
but free, and does not disturb faith, but resets it according to modern 
conceptions. 


Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics. By Leon 
Carroll Marshall, Chester Whitney Wright, and James Alfred 
Field, of the Department of Political Economy in the University 
of Chicago. 

946 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.75, postpaid $3.00 
Special Library Edition, postpaid $4.80 
This volume of nearly a thousand pages is intended to supply 
to students of elementary economics a collection of readings, 
illustrating the working of economic principles in actual life. 

The material is drawn from the most various sources—books, 

magazines, newspapers, commission reports, court decisions, 

corporation charters, government circulars, etc. The selections 
have been carefully edited, so as to eliminate unsuitable material 
and present the documents in the most usable form. 

The volume, which is intended to be used in connection 
with any standard text, has already been adopted by many of 
the leading institutions of the country. 


Professor John Bauer, Cornell University. It ought to have a large demand 
from all classes of institutions. 


Professor Charles C. Arbuthnot, Western Reserve University. Materials for 
the Study of Elementary Economics is altogether the most promising 
collection of illustrative material I have ever seen. 
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My Life. By August Bebel. (With a Portrait.) An Autobiog- 


raphy of the Famous Leader of the Social Democratic Party 
in Germany. 


344 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid $2.14 


This autobiography contains the story, from the inside, of the 
rise of the German trades-unions, and throws many interesting 
sidelights on the politics of Bismarck and Lassalle. Up to 
the time of his death in August, 1913, Bebel was the molding 
influence of the Social Democratic party, which is, even under 
the restricted franchise, a power in the German state. Bebel 
gives a vivid description of the poverty of his early life and of 
his wanderings as a craftsman in search of work all through 
Germany—the Germany before the wars of 1864, 1866, and 
1870-71, and before the Unification. Soon after his election to 
the Reichstag he was convicted of high treason for the expression 
of his views on the Franco-German War and had to spend some 
years in prison. The international reputation of the author, the 
extreme frankness with which he writes, and the striking suc- 
cesses of the movement with which he is identified make this a 
human document of remarkable interest and significance. 


The Nation. He is a rare narrator..... He humanizes a great cause, 
and by so doing makes it intelligible, and perhaps even appealing, to 
thousands who would otherwise pass by on the other side. 


Francesco Petrarca and the Revolution of Cola di Rienzo. A Study 
in the History of Rome during the Middle Ages. By Mario 
Emilio Cosenza, Instructor in Latin in the College of the City 
of New York. 


335 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.60 


In these pages the author draws a picture of Petrarch as a 
statesman, believing that even if Petrarch had never written a 
sonnet in praise of Laura he would still be dear to many genera- 
tions of Italians for having been the first real Italian patriot—a 
man who was not bounded by narrow partisanship but who 
through a long and active life was wholly devoted to the cause of 
a unified Italy. Dr. Cosenza has chosen for special treatment 
Petrarch’s relations with Cola di Rienzo, because they constitute 
a story that is virtually a chapter in the history of Rome during 
the Middle Ages. The material of the present volume is drawn 
chiefly from Petrarch’s letters, from the extremely important 
correspondence of Cola di Rienzo, and from the equally important 
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archives of the Roman church. Nearly all this material is new 
to the English language. The notes are detailed enough to make 
clear Petrarch’s many allusions. The book is written with the 
charm of a vital scholarship and with intimate feeling for its 
subject, and the incidents connected with the lives of the two 
great Italians who lived centuries in advance of their times have a 
remarkable variety and interest. 


Boston Evening Transcript. As we read these extracts from the letters of 
Petrarca, and the scholarly notes that accompany them, we are con- 
vinced that, whatever the opinion of the papal court, Petrarca was a 
great statesman. 


American Poems. Selected and Edited with Illustrative and Ex- 
planatory Notes and a Bibliography. By Walter C. Bronson, 
Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 

680 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.68 


The book offers a most carefully chosen and well-balanced 
presentation of the poetic works of Americans, covering the 
entire period of our history. For the teacher as well as the 
student the value of the work is greatly enhanced by the com- 
prehensive Notes, Bibliography, and Indices. It is believed that 
the book will have the wide popularity of Professor Bronson’s 
earlier collection, English Poems, which has been — by 
all leading American colleges. 


The Dial. The resources of the special collections of Brown University 
have supplied the editor with the best authorities for accurate texts, 
and have made possible the widest range of selections. 


Education. Professor Bronson has done a real service to teachers and 
students of literature... .. It is a truly adequate presentation of 
_ American poetry. ; 


The Courts, the Constitution, and Parties. Studies in Constitu- 
tional History and Politics. By Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Professor of History in the University of Chicago. 

308 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.63 


A volume of peculiar interest at this time, when the courts 
and political parties are subject to general criticism. The dis- 
cussion is especially significant as coming from a lifelong student 
of constitutional questions, whose work at the University of 
Michigan, the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is so widely known. The point of view is 
historical. Though the articles are scientific they are intended 
for the reader who is interested in public affairs rather than for 
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the professional student. The work consists of five papers, the 
first of which discusses the power of a court to declare a law 
unconstitutional. Two of the papers deal with the growth and 
essential character of political parties, and are followed by one 
on the history of differing theories of the federal Union. The 
work concludes with a discussion of the written constitution in 
some of its historical aspects, taking up the origin of these docu- 
ments and the problems of their maintenance and interpretation 
in the development of the modern popular state. 


Harvard Law Review. To the reviewer the two papers first mentioned seem 
to be contributions of great and permanent value to the discussion of 
their topic. .... The style of these essays is easy and delightful and 
their argument sane, thoughtful, and persuasive. 


Political Science Quarterly. Professor McLaughlin, in this most important 
essay under review, has surveyed the field anew, and with rare appre- 
ciation of the purport and the weight of evidence has contributed a 
judgment which may well be regarded as definitive. 


Heredity and Eugenics. By John M. Coulter, William E. Castle, 

Edward M. East, William L. Tower, and Charles B. Davenport. 

312 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.50, postpaid $2.70 

Leading investigators, representing the University of Chicago, 
Harvard University, and the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
have contributed to this work. Great care has been taken by 
each contributor to make clear to the general reader the present 
position of evolution; the results of experiments in heredity in 
connection with both plants and animals; and the enormous 
value of the practical application of these laws in breeding and in 
human eugenics. The volume is profusely illustrated. 


British Medical Journal. Those who are desirous of arriving at an estimate 
of the present state of knowledge in all that concerns the science of 
genetics, the nature of the experimental work now being done in its 
various departments, . . . . and the prospects, immediate or remote, 
of important practical applications cannot do better . than study 
Heredity and Eugenics. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE University of Chicago Press has become the American 
agent for the scientific journals and the following books 
issued by the Cambridge University Press of England: 


BOOKS 


The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. By Philip C. Yorke, 
M. A. Oxon., Licencié-es-Letires of the University of Paris. 
Royal 8vo. Three Vols., with six illustrations. Vol. I, pp. 702; Vol. II, pp. 606; 
Vol. III, pp. 662. Price $13.50, postpaid $14.22 
This solid and significant work is based on the Hardwicke 
and Newcastle manuscripts and, in addition to the life of Lord 
Hardwicke, gives the whole history of the Georgian period from 
1720 to 1764. Anaccount of the great judge’s work in the King’s 
Bench and in Chancery is included. The characters and careers 
of Walpole, Newcastle, Henry Pelham, the elder Pitt, Henry 
Fox, the Duke of Cumberland, George II, and George III and 
various incidents—such as the fall of Walpole, the Byng catas- 
trophe, and the struggle between George III and the Whigs— 
appear in a clearer light, which the author, by aid of original 
papers and manuscripts, has been enabled to throw upon them. 
These documents are now published, or brought together and 
annotated, for the first time. 
The North American Review. It corrects errors of previous ill-informed or 
prejudiced biographers of Lord Hardwicke, and presents an apparently 


just portrait of a really eminent man, together with a wealth of his- 
torical information. 


The Genus Iris. By William Rickatson Dykes. With Forty- 
eight Colored Plates and Thirty Line Drawings in the Text. 
254 pages, demi folio, half morocco; $37.50, postpaid $38.36 

_ This elaborate and artistic volume brings together the avail- 
able information on all the known species of Iris. The account 
of each includes references to it in botanical literature and a 
full description of the plant, together with observations on its 
peculiarities, its position in the genus, its value as a garden 
plant, and its cultivation. As far as possible the account of the 
distribution of each species is based on the results of research in 
the herbaria of Kew, the British Museum, the Botanic Gardens 
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of Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, 

and the United States National Museum at Washington. 

The most striking feature of the book is the forty-eight life- 
size colored plates, reproduced from originals drawn from living 
plants—making it a volume of great beauty as well as of scientific 
importance. 

The American Florist. Lovers of irises owe a huge debt of gratitude to 
William Rickatson Dykes, who after years of labor has produced a 
magnificent work on these plants... . . Mr. Dykes combines the 
scientist’s analytical skill with all the grower’s enthusiasm. 

The Florists’ Review. If anything else could be added to the book that 
would really increase its beauty or its scientific value or its practical 
ig present reviewer is curious to know what that addition 
co 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. By Thomas Graham 
Jackson, R.A. Two Volumes, with 165 Plates and 148 
Illustrations. 

Vols. I and II, each 294 pages, crown quarto, half vellum; two vols. $12.50, 

postpaid, $13.25 

This work contains an account of the development in Eastern 
and Western Europe of Post-Roman architecture from the fourth 
to the twelfth century. It attempts not merely to describe the 
architecture, but to explain it by the social and political history 
of the time. The description of the churches of Constantinople 
and Salonica, which have a special interest at this time, is fol- 
lowed by an account of Italo-Byzantine work at Ravenna and in 
the Exarchate, and of the Romanesque styles of Germany, 

France, and England. Most of the illustrations are from 

drawings by either the author or his son, and add great artistic 

value to the volumes. 


The Nation. The two volumes must surely take their place among the 
standard classics of every architectural library. 


The Duab of Turkestan. A Physiographic Sketch and Account of 
Some Travels. By W. Rickmer Rickmers. With 207 Maps, 
Diagrams, and Other Illustrations. 

580 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $9.00, postpaid $9.44 

A record of exploration of a little-known region, combined 
with some elementary physiography. The book discusses the 
various geographical elements in the natural organic’system of 
the Duab of Turkestan (or Land between the Two Rivers) 
between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, the information being strung 
on the thread of a highly interesting story of travel and mountain 
exploration. The author was at great pains to obtain typical 
views of physical features such as mountains, valleys, and glaciers, 
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and also of vegetation, village life, and architecture; and there 
are many diagrams for a clearer understanding of the text. 

The book is especially suitable for colleges, libraries, and 
schools, anc for all students or teachers of physical geography 
and natural science. 


The Journal of Geography. The author’s delicate touches of humor, his 
picturesque language in description, and his knowledge of physiography 
and climatology, . . . . all contribute materially to the excellence of 
the book. Much attention is given to physiographic processes and 
features, but the splendid half-tones tell the story better than words. 


JOURNALS 

Biometrika. A journal for the statistical study of biological problems. 
Edited by Kart Pearson. Subscription price, $7.50 a volume; 
single copies, $2.50. 

Parasitology. Edited by G. H. F. Nurtaty and A. E. Surprey. Sub- 
scription price, $7.50 a volume; single copies, $2.50. 

Journal of Genetics. Edited by W. Bateson and R. C. Punnett. Sub- 
scription price, $7.50 a volume; single copies, $2.50. 

The Journal of Hygiene. Edited by G. H. F. Nutratt. Subscription 
price, $5.25 a volume; single copies, $1.75. 

The Modern Language Review. Edited by J. G. Rosertson, G. C. 
Macauvtay, and H. Oetsner. Subscription price, $3.00 a volume; 
single copies, $1.00. 

The British Journal of Psychology. Edited by W. H. R. Rivers and 
C. S. Myers. Subscription price, $3.75 a volume. 

The Journal of Agricultural Science. Edited by Proressor R. H. BIFFEN, 
A. D. Hatt, and Proressor T. B. Woop. Subscription price, $3.75 
a volume; single copies, $1.25. 

The Biochemical Journal. Edited for the Biochemical Society by 
W. M. Bayuiss and Harpen. Subscription price, $5.25 a 
volume. 

The Journal of Ecology. Edited for the British Ecological Society by 
Frank Cavers. Subscription price, $3.75 a volume; single copies, 
$1.25. 

NotEe.—Prices on back volumes vary, and postage from London is 
charged on back volumes and single copies. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 
FOR 1914 


The Calendar for 1914.—It is expected that the Summer Quarter will begin 
Monday, June 15, and end Friday, August 28, the Autumn Convocation being held 
on =e afternoon of that day. For further particulars see bulletin which will appear 
in March. 


Limitation of Work, etc.—The student is limited to three minor courses for 
each term, or to three major courses for both terms. In special cases permission 
may be obtained from the deans to pursue an additional course, for which, in the 
case of undergraduate students, a pene fee must be paid. Graduate 
and Law students are given larger privileges, and students in the College of Edu- 
cation may add one of the arts without additional fee. 


College Study.—The Summer Quarter is an in part of the college year. 
urses taken may be counted toward the Bachelor’s degree as in any other quarter. 
The Summer Quarter may thus be used to supplement work in the other three 
quarters, and so reduce the ordinary four years’ course to three; it may replace 
one of the other oe taken as vacation; or a sufficient number of summer 
quarters may satisfy all the requirements for the d . Members of wy od 
teaching staff in every department are in residence. uired courses are ly 
given, and elective courses are repeated more or less frequently, according to demand. 


Graduate Study.—College professors and school teachers, clergymen, and mem- 
bers of other professions, holding Bachelor’s degrees from accepted colleges, may 
avail themselves of the facilities of the University to pursue advanced studies under 

idance of research professors in all the chief departments of investigation. 


Biblical and Theological Study.—The Divinity School offers to professors of 
theology, to theological students, to ministers, to religious workers, and to others 
interested in biblical and theological study, introductory and advanced courses in 
all its departments. 


_ Professional Courses in Law.—Students beginning the study of law, those 
in the midst of their professional studies at Chicago or elsewhere, and practicing 
lawyers are offered work of a thorough and systematic character. 


_ Courses in Medicine.—College Seniors planning to study medicine, students 
in medical schools, and practitioners will find the summer course in medicine admir- 
ably — to their needs. The Summer Quarter is of especial value to students 
who need to review and to make up work. 


Educational Principles and Methods.—The courses of all departments have 
a pan he n the work of teaching, but the courses of the College of Education 
are peculi yy adapted to the professional needs of teachers, in both primary and 
secondary schools. The work in the various shops affords canal complete 
instruction in the industrial arts and crafts. 


Public Lectures.—A series of public lectures, concerts, and other forms of 
entertainment is scheduled throughout the Summer Quarter, and affords oppor- 
tunity to students to hear speakers of eminence and artists of distinction. 


Chicago in Summer.—An agreeable summer temperature, spacious parks, 
notable libraries and museums, great industrial plants, typical forei colonies, a 
number of Settlements, and other significant social institutions e Chicago a 
peculiarly appropriate center for study and investigation. 


For full information address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“I Rear it called — 
machine with the human-brain’ 


easy-writing 

qualities, long He was speaking of th 
wear, and ability epeaking 
to hold a large quan- min on 
tity of ink, = paren ey Adding and Subtracting 
of the things that p! Typewriter 


have helped to make (Wahl Adding Mecnanism)’ 
’ This machine does something that on] 
Esterbrook’s Jackson directing the chat. caly 


Stub No. 442 the most &. he to do—that is, write and add (or pales ga on tle 


same page. 
popular. of .all stub But this at, does such 
pens easily, more.r more accur.ue'y than the 

: ; human: brain has ever performed similar labor. 
Write for illustrated booklet. Thus is in it does 
and super-human in gid it does i 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg.Co. | Illustrated booklet sent on request 
New York | Camden, N.J. yo Remington Typewriter Company 


325-331 New York 
Branches Everywhere 


Right Here i is Your Chance 


To Buy That Typewriter 
AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE 


The Fox Typewriter is a beautifully finished, high grade, 
Visible writer, with a light touch and easy action and ex- 
treme durability. It has a tabulator, back spacer, two- 
color ribbon, stencil cutter, card holder, interchangeable 
platens and carriages, is fully automatic, and is sent.out 
complete with fine metal cover and hardwood base. 

If our typewriter does not suit you after a ten days’ free 
trial of it, send it back at our expense. If you wish to 
buy it after trial you can pay us a little down. and the 
balance monthly or in all cash, just as you prefer. * There 


and it is open to any responsible person in the United States. 
Big Values in Slightly Used Typewriters 


Add $50 Monthly to Your Income—Be Our Local Agent 


Po a Fan a cpectel ffer on a lot of Fox Visible Typewriters that have been very slightly used for demonstra- 
xt nor rebuilt, could scarcely be be Sew Le Low price— 


tion purposes. 
easy payment terms—ten wey rae trial. Write for full particulars. 


i paneer FROM U. OF C. P. FOR DECEMBER 


Fox Typewriter Company | nan 


4112-4142 Front Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. } Address 


Esterbrook 


Use the Microscope in Your 
Science Lessons 


—_ microscopic demonstration most effectively 
plements book presentation, particularly if the 
subject be pa physiology, or zodlogy. The 
microscope awakens dormant interest and stimu- 


Microscopes 


are used by leading educational institutions because 
of broad utility, optical otrionen and mechanical 
precision. In these—the essentials of a good micro- 
e—the Bausch and Lomb instrument is most 
highly perfected as a result of our sixty years of 
— experience as optical manufacturers. 


ndidly 
Special prices made to educational 
on Shel Equipment, sent free upon request. 


Rausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 
412 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York Chicago Washington San nnatiots 


Hi ggins’ 


271 Ninth Street 


FINE INKS “ ADHESIVES 


For those who KNOW 


Browing nks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid te 

Office Paste 

Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 
gins Inks and Adhesives, They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 


‘put up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OPTICONS 


FOR 


AMUSEMENT 
AND 


EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


RIGINAL and exclusive Lantem Slides— 
made from negatives by our on ae 
rapher. The largest collection in. 
covering all places of interest. 
150,000 Subjects to select from —Slides 
for Home, Church, School, Lecture Hall or Insti- 


Catalogs of Slides and Projection Apparatus 
mailed upon request. Address Dept, G. 
T. H. McALLISTER CO. 


49 Nassau Street New York City 
Established 7783 


| 
aX 
| | 
tution, for amusement and educational 
ing art, travel, history, science and every 


La 


